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PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


‘Flowers and fruit grow on permanent plants just as beautifully as in laborsome annual gardens. 
They become an increasingly valuable permanent investment instead of a mere yearly expense. 


UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE “aS 54° Boor 


100 ft. of hedge, 11% ft. apart, ~- 
uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 
inch size, ($80. a 100) 


Aristocrat of all 
hedges. Bushy, 
twice transplanted, 
not spindly seed-f 
lings: i. 
9-12” $80. (100) 
(25 for $22.50) 
12-15” $95. (100) 
(25 for $25.00) 
15-18” $125. (100) > pre ent 
(25 for $32.50) dee es 


a meatitiesisd PHOTO: Upright Yew Hedge 
10 years after planting 


RHODODENDRONS*:; 35°F “eee 


Fine Young Plants, 12 in. wt Slender now, but will grow 
bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay express (about 
6c a plant) on arrival. 

















50 RHODODENDRON, Maximum; ‘ 
white in July. . : for $17.50 ang 
» 50 RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense; $1 3.50 
a rose in June.. .for $27.50 | , 
at 50 RHODODENDRON, Carolina; — 
a pink in May.. a .for $27.50 | 409 plants 
50 KALMIA (Mountain | Laurel); $47. 50 
pink-white in June. . ..for $20.00 


My Any five of above, 11% a BerB, ig speci- 
a he mens (4 years older; 12 times heavier) eooue $4 5 75 


DWARF FRUIT. 


Picking, pruning and spray- 













me can be fun if done 
from the ground. a oo 
And it is if dwarfed fruits only are planted. More fruit per acre, too, BLUE- 


All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. 


Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of pollenization: APPLES: 
1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 1 


BERRIES 
Named 


Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 German Prune > Varieties 
PLUM. Mixed: 
OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-olds, fruit oa thy 
possible 1949, for $23.00. —_ 
OFFER B: The same, a year older, $31.00. retire " 


ALSO: NARCISSUS, TULIPS, IRIS, PEONIES; 10 for $20. 


AZALEAS, etc. Write for Fall 1947 Catalog. 


Successful Fall Planting 


It is different from Spring planting. Our 1947 Fall Price-List gives 
simple rules that explain how and when to plant what. Some cat- 
alog offers: (Send only amounts below, pay small expressage on 


arrival), 
MIXED TULIPS — licm, best kinds, Dar- BROWNELLROSES — 14 kinds, Climbers, 
wins or Cottage.......... $7.50 per 100. H.T-.s, Floribundas, any 3 for..... $5.00. 
GIANT 9cm CROCUS........ $3.90 for 100. 


NARCISSUS naturalizing mixture, top-size 


SGI. bes ssivisebactans $8. 00 per 100. VINCA (myrtle) clumps. . .$12.00 for 100. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Larger the bulbs 
Larger the blooms 


Dept. H-2 





New AZALEA 
Hinocrimson 


Hardier, better 
color, lustier than 
Hinodigiri. 

8” B&B 2 for... .$7 
3” pots 5 for...$9 





FRANKLINIA 
TREE 


Large white fra- 
grant flowers from 
August to frost. 


5 ft. B&B..$8 each 
B Wee Be OR viccese $9 





PYRAMID 
YEWS 


Tall, Narrow Yews 
Outstanding new 
introductions. Thor- 
oughly hardy. 


Obelisk Yew — to 
20 ft. 

Pyramid Yew — to 
15 ft. 

Pillar Yew — to 12 
ft. 

Narrowbush Yew 
—to 8 ft. 


3” pots any 5 for 
$11.50 

18-24” B&B 
$8.75 each 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897. Additional 


entry at Concord, N. H. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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TREES and shrubs need a watchful eye after the leaves fall. 
Then is the time to cut away all dead and injured branches as 
well as branches that might rub together in Winter storms. 
Roses, in particular, need looking over for canes free to rub 
together in strong winds will literally tear each other to 
shreds. 

EVERGREENS need care from now until freezing weather. They 
need water all Winter long and if rain does not soak the soil it 
is your job to do so. Always water evergreens under the eaves 
of houses, for they seldom have water enough. Much Winter 
injury is caused by this lack of water. 

HOUSE PLANTS brought indoors need a careful examination to 
make sure they are free of pests. Some pests thrive luxuriantly 
indoors during the Winter so make sure your plants are clean 
before bringing them indoors. 

LET PLANTS die naturally before cutting down the tops. They 
may look unsightly but really those yellowed tops of perennials 
and such things as asparagus may still be helping the roots to 
store food. Take your time about clearing away plant tops for 
the sake of stronger plants next year. 

LATE SEPTEMBER is a good time to prepare beds for bulbs 
which you plan to set out later. Dig the beds deeply, enrich 
them with top soil, humus and bone meal and then allow them 
to settle. If the expected bulbs are delayed cover the beds with 
leaves and boughs. This will keep the soil from freezing and 
allow planting even late into November and early December 
in a well prepared bed. 

KEEP on watering if the season is dry. In the vegetable garden 
watering will help leafy vegetable crops particularly. Annuals 
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will benefit also. Plants that have ripened should be left alone 
unless things are very dry. And don’t forget the lawn. 

PICK pears before they ripen. Bartletts in particular will develop 
brown centers*if left too long on the tree. Other varieties may 
develop stone-cells in the pulp. After picking store pears in a 
temperature of about 65 degrees to ripen. 

COLD and frost will not injure cabbage and related plants. Light 
frosts seldom bother beets, carrots, turnips and parsnips but 
even the lightest frost will ruin tomatoes and will probably 
harm squash, pumpkins and peppers. So, unless you can pro- 
vide safe frost protection, pick them before the frost comes. 
Usually, if the temperature is below 45 at sundown and the 
night is still and clear, a frost is to be feared. 

MULCHING transplanted perennial seedlings and even shrubs 
is a good idea because it keeps the ground warmer and thus 
permits the roots to have a longer period of growth. The mulch 
should not be deep enough to harbor mice which might eat the 
bark of the shrubs later on. 

APPLES must not be bruised when picking if they are to be 
stored. The least injury provides the opportunity for rot and a 
single bruised apple can spoil a barrel. Apples like a cool and 
fairly moist storage place — about 40-45 degrees is good. 

CLEAN up the garden and the orchard. Pick up all diseased 
fruit, pull up and burn all diseased plants. In short, an hour of 
sanitary work in the Fall will. save days of trouble next year, 
for pests and diseases live over Winter in the plant tissues they 
have worked in and on during the Summer. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Did You Ever See Better Petunias Than These? 


HERE is an old saying that good fences make good neighbors but, really, gardening is a far better 
[erent to bind neighbors together in amity. Of course, being Americans, we all try to outdo each 
other, especially if we fancy ourselves as a fan for some particular flower — iris, delphinium, dahlia or 
whatever. Actually, this rivalry is what adds spice to our gardening, for the zip and zest of competi- 
tion goes far to outweigh sunburn and blisters. However, no matter what we grow or how we grow 
it, there is a great body of gardening experience that we share in common. To get together and talk 
about it is of all things the most gratifying and profitable. It matters not one iota whether we are 
right or wrong. Some of us pass along superstitions and habits as if they were scientifically demon- 
strated fact. Flowers and vegetables manage to grow despite our faults and we all have something 
to puff out our chests about when we get together in each others’ gardens. 
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Tomorrow’s Garden Crysanthemums 


By VINCENT DE PETRIS 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


ucH has been written regarding the many garden chrysan- 
themums which are providing a great deal of pleasure to 
both the amateur and professional gardener to-day. Every gar- 
dener has his or her particular favorites which seem to be par- 
ticularly adapted to some specific environment. Then there are 


some all-around fav- 
orites which seem to 
thrive and produce 
an abundance of col- 
orful bleoms in 
nearly all sections of 
the country. These 
latter varieties have 
made their mark af- 
ter a period of trial 
and will remain 
among the aristo- 
crats of the Autumn 
gardens. 

Writing asa 
breeder who has de- 
veloped both indoor 
and garden varieties 
for many years I 
must be pardoned 
for passing over the 
foregoing so lightly 
and delving more 
into the future and 
also into the impor- 
tant factors which 
must be considered 
for further improve- 
ment in this very 
important Autumn 
flower. When viewed 
in this light we come 
to the inescapable 
conclusion that in 
the field of garden 
Varieties we are 
merely in the incep- 
tive stage of their 
development. There 
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will materialize in due time. 





Photo by Foster Studto, Detr 


A CHARMING DEBUTANTE OF THE 1948 SEASON 


Chrysanthemum Mary McArthur — One of the new hybrids from the greenhouses of 

Vincent de Petris, this gay blossom flowers in mid-October and has demonstrated its 

ability to do equally well under glass or outdoors in the garden. It is outstanding both 

as an ornamental variety and as a cut flower. It is an exemplification of the new chrysan- 
themums now beginning to come from the country’s specialists. 


are many interesting developments which can and very probably 


Our first garden varieties resulted chiefly from crosses made 
with European garden varieties which possessed an early flower- 
ing habit. Most of the resulting hybrids were so inbred that the 
popularity of garden “‘mums” remained almost static because of 
their inferior quality and susceptibility to the many diseases and 
pests so prevalent in the climate of the United States. 


The interbreeding 
with Korean strains 
some years ago was 
a definite step for- 
ward. The resulting 
hybrids were not 
only hardier and 
more vigorous but 
also more resistant 
to many diseases. 
Later, more hybrids 
were produced by 
interbreeding with 
C. arcticum and C. 
nipponicum. This all 
seems simple, so 
much so that one 
might wonder why 
it was not resorted 
to in the first place. 
However, develop- 
ing new hybrids by 
crossing with related 
species is not as sim- 
ple as it may appear 
to the casual ob- 
server. 

In the first place 
not all the traits in 
the various related 
species are desirable. 
For example, nearly 
all of the wild species 
such as the Korean, 
the Arctic, the Nip- 
ponicum, etc. are 
single-flowered and 
possess little in 

(See page 429) 
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Fall-Seeded Lawn 


By CHARLES W. PARKER 


Author: The Lawn; How To Make It 
and Maintain It 


HERE should be no question about late 

Summer and early Fall being the best 
time of year for major repair work on the 
lawn — or for building a new lawn. Yet, 
each Spring sees this accepted fact being 
disregarded. Surely the Spring season must 
overcome common sense. 

The Spring season offers nothing of ad- 
vantage in obtaining the best results from 
lawn seeding. The Springtime schedule is 
always crowded. Variable weather condi- 
tions increase the pressure and it may be 
said that it is axiomatic that a Spring 
seeded lawn will have been slighted at some 
point in the work of preparation. Once seed- 
ing and germination have been accomplished 
the pressure and interest of other work will 
push lawn care into the background. The 
new lawn is too often neglected until it has 
progressed to the point where cutting is re- 
quired. Actually, once germination has 
taken place the new lawn is in the midst of a 
real struggle for survival. 

All the annual weeds “‘in the book” are 
in immediate competition with the seedling 
grasses, weeds that can resist adverse treat- 
ment and conditions far better than the 
young grasses. While it is true that most of 
the annual weeds cannot persist under close 
mowing conditions, it is equally true that 
before they do pass out of the lawn they 
will have dominated too many of the young 
grass plants. This can result only in a severe 
over-all thinning of the lawn and in ex- 
treme cases bare areas left. Thinning of 
over-all stands of grass and scattered bare 
spots are invitations for re-infestation by 
wind-borne and other seeds. 

The perennial weeds, the pests that do 
not disappear under close mowing, will not 
only have contributed to the initial thin- 
ning but also, since it is their habit to hug 
the ground closely and spread laterally, the 
destruction of the desired grasses will con- 
tinue until the lawn is predominantly weeds 
— unless heroic measures are taken to 
eradicate these pests. 

Wherever crab grass is a pest a Spring 
seeded lawn will be heavily infested. Since 
crab grass does not germinate until well 
after the Spring seeded grasses, it has been 
advanced that there is no better check for 
this weed than the shade cast by the seed- 
ling growth. This is possible but in practice 
it has seldom worked out. 

Crab grass germinates as a vigorous and 
lusty seedling well able to put up a strong 
fight and more often than not emerging the 
winner. Too often the crab grass seedling 
is not recognized until it has become well 
developed and measures then taken to ex- 
terminate it will have to be very carefully 
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carried out or serious checking or even kill- 
ing of the wanted grasses may be experi- 
enced. The selective weedicides offer a great 
deal of promise but they must be used with 
care and are not to be trusted to the in- 
experienced applicator. 

It seems almost impossible to think of one 
valid argument against late Summer and 
early Fall as being the best season of the 
year in which to do lawn work. 

At this time of the year landscape con- 
tractors, gardeners and handy men are usu- 
ally looking for work. Unsettled weather 
at this time of the year is seldom a serious 
factor. The time element not being urgent, 
a holdup of a few days because of bad 
weather need cause no serious delay or up- 
setting of the work schedule. The basic 
work of preparing the seed bed can be ac- 
complished ,at any convenient time with 
the seedling operation being held off until 
late Summer rains have fallen. The seed 
bed will have been prepared leisurely and 
without scrimping. Planting will be made 
into a soil conditioned to approach the ideal 
as closely as possible. 

The seeds of annual weeds have matured 
and dropped by this time, a large percent- 
age of them will be destroyed or so dis- 
turbed that they will not carry over Winter. 
Those that do persist, lying dormant over 
Winter, will find a well-established, strongly 
growing grass carpet over their heads when 
the Spring germination period rolls around. 

For the perennial weeds the end results 
will be similarly satisfactory. The strongly 
rooted pest weeds that have withstood the 
preparation of the seed bed will find the new 
lawn well able to battle with them on at 
least an equal footing. The Fall seeded grass 
will do its part in the Spring fight for sur- 
vival and with a little hel» the relatively 
few persistent perennials can readily be 
eradicated. 

Crab grass will have to be watched but 
the new lawn will fight its own battle so 
well that with a little intelligent help at the 
right time this pest weed can be easily held 
in check. 

The arguments that frost and winterkill 
are serious factors in the development of the 
late season planted lawn do not stand up. 
From germination until ground freeze-up 
the seedling grasses make a slow but steady 
growth, checked little if any by light frosts. 
Winterkill, actual destructior of the grass 
plants by continued sub-zero temperatures, 
is something else again and ordinary cul- 
tural practices cannot be expected to pro- 
duce successful results. Damage caused by 
alternate freezing and thawing, the usually- 
experienced condition loosely described as 
winterkill, need cause no concern if time 
enough is allowed in the over-all planning 
for the seedling grass to get a good foothold. 
Six to eight weeks growing period following 


germination will produce sufficient growth 
to withstand the average Winter conditions. 

No hard and fast dates limiting late sea- 
son planting can be set up. Varying sec- 
tional weather conditions preclude this. 
The earliest date for seeding is as soon as 
the Summer dryness is definitely broken 
and the dead line planting date is one that 
will allow six to eight weeks from germination 
to ground freeze-up. 

Finally, in summary: buy good seed, buy 
the right mixture, buy enough seed, pre- 
pare the seed bed well, and observe the cor- 
rect timing. Then, your late season planted 
lawn will be completely satisfying. 


Freeze It Dead 

RABGRASS, in my experience, is the 

number one enemy of a good lawn. 
Chemical eradicators such as have been 
recently advertised so extensively will kill 
it. However, most of these eradicators are 
no respecters of grasses and kill them all 
with utter abandon — and they stay killed 
—only to leave more room for the sun’s 
heat to germinate still more crabgrass seed. 
Then the lawn is ruined for keeps. 

We do know that crabgrass can grow only 
in warm weather and that frost kills it. With 
this in mind I got two pounds of dry ice and 
put it in a wooden pail with a 34-inch hole 
drilled through the bottom. This was set on 
some well-grown crabgrass (August 10) and 
covered with a woolen blanket. The down- 
draft of chilled air seeped out through the 
hole and filled the space fenced in by the 
half-inch overhang where the sides of the 
pail extend below the bottom. 

This killed it just as completely as any 
early September frost could do the job. I 
moved the pail around in different places 
and now each of those spots is a circular 
patch of purplish brown so characteristic of 
dead crabgrass. This is old and tough with 
seed heads all formed. Now if this had been 
done in June when the plants were in the 
seedling stage they doubtless would have 
passed out even quicker than these older 
ones did. 

I wonder if this could be the germ of an 
idea for eliminating large areas of crab- 
grass. Could not some quick-freeze principle 
be applied to a portable machine with a 
strong down-draft of chilled air for going 
over a lawn much as we run a roller or 
mower and kill the seedlings in June and 
then go over it again in about two weeks to 
catch the next batch? The frost would not 
permanently harm the perennial grasses. 

I do not mean to imply that every home 
owner could buy such a machine betause 
they would be too expensive but I do think 
that the man who prepares my garden for a 
modest eight dollars with his expensive 
Rototiller would be a fine prospect for such 
a machine to be used in June and July when 
his Rototiller is idle. This is just a thought 
which I should like to pass along with the 
hope that some manufacturer might think 
it worthwhile. 

— Exton H. Rmunerton, O.D. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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“j, siatails oe fields offer 
Excellent Garden Material 


By DOROTHY -EBEL HANSELL 
Summit, N. J. 


HE mountains and valleys, woods and 

meadows, rivers and ponds yield count- 
less plants for our gardens. Some have been 
so long in cultivation that we forget they 
ever roamed the wild. We accept them as 
garden plants and look for them in the usual 
nursery lists. Others, though grown in a 
number of rock gardens and woodland gar- 
dens, are still regarded as native plants and 
for them we turn to the lists of those who 
specialize in such material. Many more re- 
main untamed but some day they, too, will 
have their mettle tested under garden con- 
ditions and eventually join the ranks of 
“must haves.” 

A number of particularly attractive and 
interesting native plants like shady situa- 
tions. Some do not object too strenuously if 
compelled to endure a certain amount of 
sun. The baneberries, for instance, indicate 
a preference for light shade but have been 
known to get along with sunnier conditions 
than exist in their natural haunts. They are 
herbaceous perennials, one and a half to two 
feet tall, and bear many small white flowers 
in clusters in the Spring. These are followed 
by glossy berries in the Fall which are their 
chief attraction. The compound, saw- 
toothed foliage is also an asset to the 
herbaceous border, the rock garden or the 
woodland garden. 

Three species are native to the North 
American continent: the white baneberry, 
Actaea alba, ranging from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia and Missouri; the red baneberry 
A. rubra, from Nova Scotia to Pennsylvania 
and Nebraska; and A. arguta with berries 
of a purplish cast. The last-named hails 
from the Pacific Coast, from Alaska to Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. Plants can be ob- 
tained and set out in Fall or Spring. Root 
division in Spring is the best method of 
increasing stock, although the baneberries 
may also be increased by sowing seed in late 
Fall or early Spring. 

Fresh green foliage and gleaming berries 
can also be counted upon from the clintonias 
of eastern North America. Clintonia borealis 
has pale yellow, lily-like flowers clustered on 
top of seven-inch stems in May. These are 
followed by large, brilliant blue berries. 
The speckled clintonia or dog’s plum, C. 
umbellata, has clusters of charming white 
flowers often spotted with purple on 10 to 
12-inch stems followed by shining black 
berries. The berries are as ornamental in 
bowl or vase as on the plant. 

There are also two western species: 
Clintonia andrewsiana, a California wood- 
land plant with more colorful flowers than 
the two eastern species. It has intense blue- 
purple berries after its rose-purple flowers 
have passed and a rosette of large lanceolate, 
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evergreen leaves. The other species, C. uni- 
flora of the Cascade and Coastal Ranges, 
has snowy white, saucer-shaped flowers 
which give way to waxy, lapis-lazuli berries. 
The large, smooth to slightly hairy, lanceo- 
late leaves on a thickened root stalk are a 
lovely foil for the flowers. 

These lovely natives need partial shade 
and a moderately moist, rich, woodsy soil. 
They are most attractive for colonizing along 
the edge of a woodland path or in a partially 
shaded corner of the rock garden. While 
preferring an acid soil, they accustom them- 
selves to neutral, friable loam. Dormant 
roots may be planted in the Fall, Clintonias 





may also be easily propagated by division 
of the roots in the Spring. The pips rising 
from the rootstock may even be forced as 
are the pips of lily-of-the-valley. 

Speaking of the lily-of-the-valley, it is 
one of the most beloved of American wild- 
ings. Its beautiful leaves form a close mat, 
among which rise from the ground the five 
to eight-inch flower stalks. These are 
adorned with perfumed, nodding, bell- 
shaped flowers of snowy whiteness. A na- 
tive of eastern North America, it is espe- 
cially abundant in the mountains from Vir- 
ginia through the Carolinas. 

Lily-of-the-valley can be made to grow 
in the open. In fact, my next-door neighbor 
has a much larger patch in a fairly open 
position than I have been able to achieve in 
a shady spot. However, it generally does 
best in shady situations and especially under 
trees. It likes good garden soil and a top- 
dressing of well-rotted manure in the Fall. 

See page 432 


Baneberries Bear Bright And Gay Fruits 
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With care, you can cits eee 


Tuberous Begonias Anywhere 


By ANNE WILSON 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HOUSANDS and thousands of tuberous 

begonia blossoms, the sight halted us at 
the door of the glasshouse. We had ex- 
pected beautiful flowers in the world’s finest 
collection blooming at the height of their 
season but we were unprepared for the 
beauty of that spectacle. It happened at 
Capitola on Santa Cruz Bay at the nursery 
where Frank Reinelt has hybridized and 
developed tuberous begonias. 

We entered and walked slowly along the 
lanes of white, delicate pink, deep pink, 
peach, coral and rose. In other glasshouses 
were pale yellow, darker yellow and tones of 
orange. Elsewhere were reds, from scarlet to 
deepest dark red. 

On plants averaging two feet in height 
the flowers were from five to eight inches 
in diameter, although some of greater size 
have been produced. There were four main 
types of flowers, the double camellia, double 
camellia picotee with its contrasting edge 
of color, double fimbriata plena (usually 
called carnation) and the hanging type. 
We asked how many plants there were. 
Approximately 50,000 in full bloom was the 
answer. Earlier in the season there had 
been a million seedlings in the immense 
lath houses. 

Home again in San Francisco we looked 
at the ones in our garden. Grown in the 
open ground with correct care but not the 
ideal conditions of a glasshouse, the foliage 
was less luxuriant and the flowers smaller, 


three to six inches, but for amateur garden- 
ers who grow them for their color in the 
garden picture and not as specimens our 
display of about 30 begonias pleased us. 

Tuberous begonias have definite cultural 
requirements that are repaid by the profu- 
sion of bloom from June through October. 
Three years ago small seedlings were planted 
in May ina light soil of two thirds leaf mold 
and one third sand in a half shady exposure 
free from wind. A heaping tablespoon of 
fish meal was put in the lower half of the 
planting hole and later two light applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizer were given. 
Some growers prefer bone meal and others 
cottonseed meal. Water, being important to 
their shallow root systems, was given in a 
fine overhead spray when the sun was not 
shining on them and:also to the beds in a 
gentle flow that could not pack the soil. 
When the flowering was over in October the 
water was gradually diminished. In Novem- 
ber the foliage died down. Then the newly 
formed tubers were dug, the roots washed 
gently and the tubers stored in a cool, dry 
place. 

In February the bulbs were brought into 
warmth and light once more and kept 
slightly moist until the little sprouts ap- 
peared. Then the bulbs were planted three 
to four inches apart in flats filled with peat 
and kept moist but not soaked. Some grow- 
ers prefer leaf mold and sand or peat and 
sand. The bulbs need only a shallow cover- 
ing, “‘one-half inch,” “half the depth of the 
tuber” and one writer hurdled the question 
nicely by saying “‘don’t plant too deeply”’. 


Narcissaeflora Variety of Tuberous Begonia 


We used one-half inch. When three or four 
inches of growth developed they were again 
placed in their out-of-door beds. 

When planted in pots, to be bedded or 
not, drainage must be supplied and then 
the soil mixture, with fertilizer in the lower 
half of the pot. Two inch bulbs require an 
eight or nine-inch pot. They vary somewhat 
in growth from year to year. The larger 
the bulb the larger the plant one can expect 
but the size and quality of the flowers is not 
governed by this size. 

Bulbs can be purchased from January 
through March if one does not care to start 
with seedlings. Each year we improve our 
collection by giving away those we like the 
least and purchasing new ones. Not many 
pests attack begonias but an all-purpose 
spray used occasionally during the season 
is a preventive. 

African Violet Show 

HE tremendous strides in popularity 

that the charming African violet (saint- 
paulia) has made recently is demonstrated 
by the fact that the African Violet Society 
of America, Inc., is staging the first Na- 
tional African Violet Show in the Municipal 
Auditorium Annex, Atlanta, Ga., October 9 
and 10. The importance of the Show is 
made clear by the provision not only of the 
standard professional classes and displays 
but by the establishment of 70 variety 
classes in the competitive group for ama- 
teurs. Other displays include a classification 
exhibit, propagation demonstration and 
artistic arrangement. C. J. Hudson, Jr., 
Box 4088, Atlanta 2, will provide informa- 
tion for those interested. 


Eighteenth Century 
Flower Arrangement 


RS. JOHN R. FISHER, in charge of 

the flower arrangements in the build- 
ings of Colonial Williamsburg, will give a 
talk on Eighteenth Century Flower Ar- 
rangements in Philadelphia at Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s, Tuesday, October 7 at 2:00 
p.m. The lecture will be sponsored by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and 
the Garden Club Federation of Pennsy!- 
vania and is in particular honor of the 
candidates who have successfully com- 
pleted the recent Flower Show Judging 
Course. The public is invited and the charge 
is $1.50 which includes tax. 


Courses for Gardeners 


OR gardeners, teachers and nature- 

students, amateurs as well as profes- 
sionals and beginners as well as old-timers 
the New York Botanical Garden is offering 
a series of courses this Fall. The opening 
term in the two-year course in practical 
gardening will begin September 25. Two 
courses, one in general botany and the other 
in systematic botany, will begin September 
28. Other botanical courses are also offered. 
Nature study courses, especially for teach- 
ers, begin September 17. Details are avail- 
able from the New York Botanic Garden, 
Bronx, New York. 
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Why not grow your OWN... 


Amaryllis From Seed 


By N. A. MOORE 
Decatur, Texas 


HERE is an increasing interest among 

gardeners in the many different varieties 
of amaryllis. Yet, few of the admirers of 
these exquisite flowers know that blooming 
size bulbs can easily be produced from seed 
in two years. Of course, this requires pa- 
tience but patience is a quality with which 
most flower growers are equipped and any 
one willing to abide by a few simple rules 
will be richly rewarded for his efforts. 

There are two methods, pots and outdoor 
beds. The grower may suit his convenience 
according to his requirements and climate. 
Many of the varieties are hardy in the 
South but must be protected in localities 
where much freezing is expected. They 
thrive in almost any good garden soil and 
there is nothing more brilliant than a bed 
of these gorgeous blooms — or a large pot 
containing a number of blooming bulbs. 

The time required for seeds to germinate 
depends largely upon how soon they were 
planted after the seedpod burst and the 
seeds began to fall. The seeds look like bits 
of charred, brown paper and are likely to 
blow away and be lost unless they are 
carefully watched and protected. 

For this reason it is best to tie a square 
of cheesecloth or net over the seedpod as it 
shows signs of maturing in the Spring. This 
will prevent the seeds from blowing away 
and enables them to be watched carefully. 
The moment the pod opens and the seeds 
begin to fall, the grower should have the 
soil ready and all preparations made to 
plant immediately. If this is done a rapid 
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germination is secured and the plants are 
stronger. 

For a planting container anything may be 
used from an ordinary flower pot to a flat 
or an old dishpan. Any good garden soil 
will do that is not too rich. Sprinkle the 
seeds lightly over the surface and barely 
cover with soil. Moisten thoroughly and 
cover with a sheet of. glass. Do not keep 
too wet but never allow them to become 
bone dry. As the little plants emerge from 
the soil leave a crack for air at one side of 
the glass and discard the glass as soon as a 
good percentage of the seedlings are up. 

If the seeds were fresh and the weather 
warm, in two weeks the little plants will 
begin to appear but variations in tempera- 
ture and the age of the seed may cause them 
to be much later. At first they look like tiny 
blades of grass but rapidly increase in size. 
It is fascinating to plant a pod of seed from 
some expensive hybrid that you may have 
and in a few weeks time become the happy 
possessor of five dozen of its progeny, all 
healthy seedlings. Some pods have only a 
few seeds and others have a great many but 
all will germinate and produce bulbs. 

As soon as the little plants have two pairs 
of leaves it is best to prick them off into 
tiny pots but they will do very well if left_ 
in the container in which they grew for the 
remainder of the Summer. Keep them in 
partial shade and from ‘drying out. 

In the Fall move them inside for protec- 
tion never forgetting to give them plenty 
of sun. They should be shifted gradually to 
four and five inch pots as they require it. 
In transplanting always leave about a third 
of the bulb exposed above the soil. 





Anything Can Happen With Hybrid Seed 


September 15, 1947 


Amaryllis have large fleshy roots and 
these should not be injured in transplanting. 
If the roots are ever entirely removed, as 
with other dormant bulbs, they will not 
bloom that year. 

At the end of the second Summer quit 
watering and allow the plants to become 
dormant until about mid-October. After 
this resting period repot into a larger size, 
keep in a warm sunny place and they will 
begin to put up bloomstalks any time from 
January until Spring. 

Many growers claim that they bloom 
better if potbound. So, do not plant in too 
large pots unless there are two or more 
plants to a pot. A six-inch pot is about 
right for two bulbs. The bloom stalks usu- 
ally appear before the plants have put out 
much foliage. After a mature plant has put 
on four or five leaves in Spring it has made 
sufficient growth for that year and can be 
dried out and allowed to rest until Fall. 

One interesting thing about growing 
amaryllis from seed is that one never knows 
just how they are likely to turn out and 
many new varieties are obtained in this 
way, ranging from white through shades of 
pink and apricot to darkest red. 


Johnny Appleseed Award 

HE Johnny Appleseed Award, highest 

honor of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America, has been given to Lester J. Norris 
of St. Charles, Ill. The award was made in 
recognition of Norris’ outstanding con- 
tributions to wartime gardening in the 
United States. 

Norris is cited for his efforts between 
1941 and 1946 as follows: 1941 — Organ- 
ized Thrift Garden Movement in Kane 
County, IIl., a forerunner of the national 
project. 1942 — Served as chairman of the 
Illinois Victory Garden and Home Food 
Conservation Program and later as Food 
Director. 1943 — Helped to organize indus- 
try on a national basis through the Na- 
tional Victory Garden Institute. 1944 — 
Created the Douglas MacArthur Award for 
youth in gardening and home food preserva- 
tion. 1945 — Chairman of the Board of the 
National Victory Garden Institute. 1946 — 
Chairman of the National Garden Advisory 
Committee. 


White Blackberries 


HE recent press and radio comments on 

the report that an Indiana farmer had 
found white blackberries in his field em- 
phasize the fact that such fruits are little 
known. Yet I recall having seen the white 
raspberries, a form of the red, offered in 
American catalogs some years back. White 
strawberries are perhaps more common in 
the wild than either white blackberries or 
white raspberries. The largest colony I ever 
saw was in Somerset County, in western 
Pennsylvania. The friend who took me to 
see it, many years ago, said there had “‘al- 
ways” been white strawberries on that 
particular hillside, although never any 
elsewhere in the area. 

— Maup R. Jacoss. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 


















Tulips, narcisst and hyacinths oes 
Must Be Properly Planted 


Wie it is realized that tulips, nar- 
cissi and hyacinths planted this Fall 
already have the perfectly formed flowers 
of next Spring inside the bulbs it seems 
clear that, good quality granted, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the gardener alone to obtain 
a satisfactory display of bloom. Certainly, 
the manner of planting has much to do with 
next April’s success. 

Probably the greatest error gardeners 
make is the choice of improper sites for their 
plantings. Wet, “cold,” low ground is not 
suitable for the Spring flowering bulbs, save 
for a few varieties of narcissi. No matter 
how good the bulbs may be they will not 
prosper unless the site is well-drained. 

Two other faults are concerned with the 
mechanics of planting. Bulbs must be 
planted at the proper depth and the soil 
must be well prepared. The time of planting 
is not vitally important but, for tulips at 
least, too early planting is not wise. 

Yet another point to bear in mind is this: 
soil in which tulips have been growing for 
years is to be avoided because failure to do 
so invites fire blight. This disease attacks 
the bulbs underground and results in 
spotted leaves and in malformation of both 
the leaves and flowers. If bad, the flowers 
may be ruined. Narcissi are not affected by 
this fire blight and may be safely planted in 
places where tulips have been attacked. 
Tulips in new soil are usually safe enough 
for some time but it is wise to rotate tulips 
with other plant materials. 

Tulips, as a rule, should not be planted 
until well into October at the earliest — but 
order bulbs now to be sure of getting what 
is desired in the way of varieties. Then keep 
them cool until time to plant. Heat may 
destroy the flowers inside the bulbs and re- 
sult ir. “blind” bulbs. A rule for tulip plant- 
ing time is: wait until the leaves of decidu- 
ous trees fall heavily. November is ordi- 
narily not too late to plant save in areas 
where freezes come earlier. If planted early, 
tulips may make too much root growth in 
the still warm soil and so come up too soon 
in the Spring and be damaged by frost — or 
may even try to grow in the Fall. If tulips 
must be planted early, they can be set down 
an inch or so deeper than normal — which 
will help somewhat in holding them back. 

Tulips like most decent garden soils — 
if well drained. Highly concentrated fer- 
tilizers are to be avoided. Well-rotted ma- 
nure is reasonably safe. Bone meal is safe 
but hard to get. Organic foods — such as 
humus and compost — may be used if kept 
away from the bulbs. 

Plant single and double earlies about 
four to five inches down and five inches 
apart. Plant a little deeper in light soils and 
a little shallower in heavy soils but not 
much. Darwins, breeders, cottage and other 
late tulips should go down five to six 


inches and be not less than five inches apart. 

In making the bed spade down and re- 
meve the soil to the proper depth. Spade 
down again, mix the soil — if good quality 
— with the plant food and then cover this 
with an inch or so of sandy soil free from 
manure or fertilizer. Set the bulbs on this, 
firmly pressing them into place. Then cover 
with the soil taken from the bed. This method 
may not be practicable in borders and in 
small and irregular plantings. In such cases, 
set bulbs individually with a trowel. If 
mice are troublesome, shield the bed with 
vertically set wire-mesh sunk in the soil and 
perhaps protruding several inches above 
the bed level. Then cover the bed with the 
same wire mesh. A quarter-inch mesh is 
about right. Sometimes it is necessary to 
enclose each bulb in a wire-mesh cage. 

If Winters are severe, a mulch is advis- 
able — hay, straw, or hardwood leaves may 
be used and held in place with evergreen 
branches. Do not apply this mulch until 
after several hard frosts and freezes have 
crusted the ground or else mice may make 
themselves at home and dig down later. 
Remove this cover in the Spring when the 
sprouts make themselves visible. The mulch 


-holds back the Spring development and if 


belated frosts are likely, it is wise to leave 
the mulch as long as possible. A little yel- 
lowing of the first shoots is not harmful. 

But remember, perfect drainage is the 
most important thing of all. Never plant 
tulips in an area where water accumulates 
during the Winter. 

As for narcissi, plant them just as soon 
as the, bulbs are received. They like a deep 
loam and a fairly rich one in the bargain. 
Avoid commercial fertilizer if highly con- 
centrated. Use organic food if’ possible. 


Follow this chart... 


NARCISSUS FAMILY. 


Narcissi like full sun as well as partial 
shade but it is a fact that in partial shade 
the flowers last longer and hold their colors 
better than in full sun. 

In selecting sites for narcissi it must be 
borne in mind that, unlike tulips, they are 
a fairly permanent plant. A mulch is ad- 
visable for new plantings — but not neces- 
sary for old ones. Plant narcissi from five 
to six inches deep and about as far apart — 
or even further if room is available to allow 
for the expected increase. It is best to dig 
and rest narcissi every five years or so to 
break up the large clumps and to have an 
opportunity to enrich the soil. In replanting 
which is done only after the leaves have 
turned yellow three-quarters of the way to 
the base never allow the bulbs to dry out. 
Divide and reset as soon as possible. 

As for hyacinths, they should be planted 
as soon as received also. Hyacinths like a 
sandy, light soil and organic food. As before 
chemical fertilizers must be carefully 
chosen. Plant five inches deep and at least 
six inches apart. Hyacinths fail soon and to 
continue good quality bloom should be 
replaced every two years as a rule. Hya- 
cinths require a Winter mulch and hate wet 
soil. 


Tulip Varieties 


HERE are so many varieties of tulips 

offered for sale this Fall that the lists are 
endless. However, it is healthy exercise for 
a gardener to study tulips sufficiently to 
make his own choice. On this point, it is odd 
that: most gardeners in choosing May- 
flowering tulips, think first, last and always 
of the darwins. Darwins are glorious 
flowers and the garden is enriched by their 
stately habit. However, there are two other 
types of May-flowering tulips — the breed- 
ers and the cottage tulips. They have the 
same length of stem and they bloom at the 
same time. So, gardeners would do well to 
plant them as well as the darwins, because 
the various forms of bloom and the wider 
range of colors thus obtained are certain to 
multiply the satisfaction of tulip time. 
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Courtesy: Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 


Be Certain to Plant at Proper Depth 
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Bringing Them Back Indoors 


ARLY Fall is one of the most important 

periods in the life of a house plant. 

What you do to it now will determine what 
it will do for you during the Winter. 

Plants that have been summering outside 
should be brought indoors before any pos- 
sibility of frost. Even where frosts are not 
expected for some time it is wise to take 
your plants in soon so that they may ac- 
custom themselves once more to indoor con- 
ditions. To make the transition easier for 
the plants, place them in cool, well-lighted 
windows and give them as much fresh air 
as possible. Then when it becomes necessary 
to turn on the heat full-time the plants will 
be fully acclimated. 

Fully as important is the need to make 
sure the plants are free of harmful insects 
or diseases. If there is the faintest suspicion 
of aphids, spray carefully both sides of the 
leaves, especially on the new growth, with 
nicotine sulphate or one of the non-poisonous 
pyrethrum or rotenone sprays, at the rate of 
one part to 800 parts of water. In double or 
triple strength the same materials are also 
reasonably effective on red spider. However, 
the best cure is syringing thoroughly with a 
strong stream of cold water from a hose, if 
the plants will stand it. A second treatment 
a week or 10 days later is doubly effective. 

Palms should be washed with a solution 
of lemon oil soap for scale. If mealy bugs 
are present in small numbers, touching them 
with a small wad of cotton saturated in 
alcohol is effective. 

If, after the plants have become accli- 
mated, it is discovered there is not sufficient 
light for the well-being of certain plants, 
artificial light is sometimes a help. For in- 
stance, three to four hours a day near a 100 
watt bulb will often be sufficient to make 
up the difference. 


Getting down to the individual plants, 
take your hydrangea, place it in a cool, dark 
cellar and withhold water. The leaves will 
drop and the plant will look sad — but it 
needs the rest. Start it growing again in 
January for Easter flowers. 

The Christmas cactus should also be 
rested but only for about a month in a cool, 
dim light. Do not water it during this 
time. 

Poinsettias should be started into growth 
indoors now. Change or feed the soil if 
necessary and cut the old stems back, to 
two or three inches on table plants and two 
or three times as long for window specimens. 
Water freely when growth is active and do 
not expose to drafts. 

Cyclamens which have been resting in the 
cellar should now be showing signs of 
growth. Repot, give more light and water 
as needed. 

If you would like callas for late Decem- 
ber or January bloom start the bulbs now. 
Use a rich soil, four to six-inch pots and 
water sparingly until growth commences. 
Then, become generous. Try a few of the 
less common ones — the pink, yellow, baby 
white or black — and surprise your neigh- 
bors. 

Geraniums should be brought indoors. 
May and June-rooted cuttings should be 
given three-inch pots, not too good soil and 
plenty of light. Large plants can be held 
over Winter hanging up in a cool cellar or 
heeled in and watered about once a month. 
In the case of the scented ones it is better 
to root new cuttings and hold the young 
plants over Winter in a cool, well-lighted 
place. 

Amurvllis should be dug up, some of the 
soil left on the roots and stored in a cool 
cellar for three or four months. If still in 


their pots, simply tip the pots on their 
sides and store in the cellar, giving no 
water until growth has commenced. 

Christmas peppers and cherries should 
be repotted if necessary and kept in active 
growth in a well-lighted room. Keep them 
away from gas. 

Azaleas like a cool north window. Do not 
overwater or feed. If you repot them, be 
sure the soil is acid. Orange and lemon trees 
should also be kept cool and not given too 
much water at this time. 

Ardisias, too, should be taken inside. 
They like plenty of sun to ripen their 
berries, an acid, humusy soil and should not 
be repotted until February or March. A 
temperature of about 65 degrees is best but 
if exposed to the slightest touch of frost 
they will lose their berries. 

Primulas, which should also be brought 
in from the garden, like a cool, moist atmos- 
phere and plenty of water but not on the 
leaves. 

The strelitzia is not difficult to grow and 
it is a pity one does not see more of them. 
It usually is a heavy feeder but when 
brought indoors now keep it in a cold — 
but not freezing — place with little direct 
light for two or three months rest. 

Camellias and gardenias are difficult but 
can be grown indoors with proper care. Both 
like an acid soil and good drainage, es- 
pecially the camellia. It should be inactive 
now so water only lightly — the gardenia 
the same unless it is actively pushing out 
growth, then it needs plenty. Both like 
moisture in the air and a cool but light place 
at this time of year. 

Of course, we should not forget the Dutch 
bulbs which should be potted up soon"and 
stored in a cool place to root for two to three 
months. Nor should the annuals be left out. 
Husky young plants of ageratum, snap- 
dragon or marigold potted up and kept in a 
well-lighted window will bloom for several 
weeks. 





Cyclamens Need Repotting And More Light And Water Now 


September 15, 1947 
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Pansy Planting 


Dear Editor —In the August number of 
Horticulture you have an article, ‘Grow 
Your Own Pansies for Spring Time Beauty.” 
I do not agree with you in two parts. For 
instance, you speak about sowing to a depth 
of one-eighth inch, covering with a thin 
layer of sphagnum moss, pressing down 
firmly and then covering with a half inch of 
sand. To my way of thinking that is more 
covering than is necessary. It would be 
sufficient to sow to a depth of one-eighth 
inch, firm down well and then cover with 
one-quarter inch of sand. The other part is 
covering with a five-inch mulch of salt hay. 
We find that pansies need only enough pro- 
tection to break the wind and after they are 
covered you should be able to see the foliage 
through the covering. 
— W. W. Prrzonka. 

Bristol, Pa. 


Knees’ Ease 


Dear Editor — Having just made for myself 
a kneeling pad like one which I wore out 
and could not replace during the war, I 
thought perhaps some of your readers might 
like to copy it. I bought two of the sponge 
rubber kneeling pads and a piece of 46-inch 
table oil cloth. I prefer dark green but could 
not get it. 

With a large needle I stitched it on my 
machine. I made a square of the oil cloth, 
folding it over making the square 23 inches. 
In the centre of this I stitched around 
three sides of a pocket large enough to fit 
the two pads side by side. Inserted them and 
stitched the fourth side of the pocket. I 
then folded the outside edge in about a 
quarter inch afd stitched around that 
putting a loop of broad tape in one corner 
to hang it by. This makes a wonderfully 
comfortable pad for transplanting and is 
large enough to protect one’s skirts if one is 
old-fashioned enough to wear them, as I 
am. It can be wiped off when soiled as well. 

— Mrs. GARDNER CoRNETT. 
Cataumet, Mass. 


Old Fashioned Apples 


Dear Editor — Speaking of the Gravenstein 
apple, Edgar Bishop of Grafton, near Ber- 
wick, Nova Scotia, about 60 years ago 
picked 32 barrels of apples one season from 
one Gravenstein tree. At that time, about 
half the apples raised in the Annapolis Val- 
ley were Gravensteins, which found a good 
market in Boston. 
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About 20 or 30 different varieties of ap- 
ples were raised all over eastern America. 
While it was good business to eliminate 
many, the curtailing was overdone. It is a 
mistake to assume that apples will produce 
uniformly under different soil and climatic 
conditions. The streamlining to a half 
dozen varieties is not a success. The local 
demand will take all the apples New Eng- 
land can produce if of good quality, but is 
fed up on tasteless apples with a blushing 
red and polished exterior. 

Many of the old favorites were poor 
keepers and shippers. A large tree produced 
more than the family could use and many 
were wasted. The remedy is dwarf trees. 
Not all varieties are compatible with the 
Malling stocks and make poor unions. This 
may be overcome by top working a variety 
that makes a better union. 

— Ernest FRritze. 
Osterville, Mass. 


Vacation for Violets 


Dear Editor —I read with much interest in 
the July Horticulture the caption under 
the picture of an African violet which said 
that this “‘is one of the few common house 
plants which must be kept indoors.” As 
there are exceptions to all rules, I thought 
it might be of interest to know that every 
Summer, starting in May, I sink my potted 
African violets in the ground up to the rim 
under a tree and it acts just like a tonic to 
them. They bloom almost continually and 
in dry periods I water them with a watering 
can with no harm to the leaves. It is amaz- 
ing how much cool weather they can take 
once they are adjusted to the outdoors. I 
usually leave mine out until around the 
18th of September. 
— Puyuus G. CHEw. 





Salem, N. J. 


Ink — and Queen Anne 
MONG the many beautiful flower ar- 


rangements we saw on a trip through 
Vermont the most unusual was in the use of 
Queen Anne’s lace at Basin Harbor Club in 
Basin Harbor. The Queen Anne’s lace had 
been dipped in a green ink until it was a 
pale apple green. This was combined with 
Columbia phlox using about twice as much 
lace as phlox. Another arrangement was in 
pastel shades entirely of Queen Anne’s lace 
dipped in lavender, pink and blue ink. 

— Mrs. Pavut Lewis. 

Strafford, Pa. 






Handy Potato Hook 


Dear Editor — Anyone out of sympathy 
with the over-many gadgets in the garden 
but who nevertheless recognizes the value 
of special tools even in the small garden, 
should try what is known to some as a po- 
tato hook and to others as a four- (five-) 
pronged cultivator. If I could have only two 
tools, I would have a spade and a potato 
hook. I have one of the latter which cost 
less than a dollar, weighs about a pound 
and a half and is strong enough to do 
hard work. The light weight enables a 
gardener to cultivate superficially as is 
needed by many shallow root systems, 
while the sharp curving tines can be sent 
deep if desired. It is useful as a weeder and 
a rake as well as excellent for clearing 
crops. It has a four-and-one-half-foot handle 
which gives adequate reach without any 
stooping. Doubtless, it functions well as a 
potato hook, too. It is especially helpful to a 
woman gardener. 
— AGNnEs MILLER. 

Grafton, Vt. 


HORTICULTURE will be pleased to receive 
brief notes from readers describing favored 
garden tools, gadgets and cultural prac- 
tices — particularly if original. Ed. 


The Hoe— and the Ladies 


HESE men! Once upon a time there was 

an old maid living in our town whom 
my father liked to tease just to hear her say, 
‘Bother the men.” The picture in the July 
issue with its inscription about hoes was so 
provocative that I had to answer back. Of 
course we women will let the hoes get rusty 
for we learned long, long ago that they do 
much more harm than good. 

When our forefathers were hacking their 
way out of the wilderness hoes must have 
been very useful but that is no reason at 
all for messing up our gardens with them 
now. There are a number of good culti- 
vators on the market. With one of these the 
weeds are uprooted, picked out by hand 
and thrown into a basket or wheelbarrow, 
the soil aerated and left smooth. Top dress- 
ing can be applied if necessary before even- 
ing up. All of this is done in the same 
amount of time that it takes to scrape the 
weeds and topsoil away from the plants or 
to chop them into hash and leave with the 
naive idea that they can be raked out 
another day. 

What really happens is that it takes an 
enormous amount of sorting to separate 
the weeds from the dirt and most of them 
will have taken root again anyway. Then 
the dirt has to be raked back in place. Three 
days’ work which could have been done in 
one. 

Another fault is that the hoe will either 
chop off feeding roots of the plants or leave 
all of the weeds close by undisturbed and 
distributing their seeds for another year. 
It probably will take the women to clean up 
the gardens but who will then keep your 
houses clean and get your meals? 

— Rutu A. STEPHENSON. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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used. T. serpyllum albus is effective and does not clash with other 
i colors. The same is true of the pale pink. 





ue 
n, 
o- Can privet hedges be planted safely in the Fall? | 
-) In most sections it can be done safely. However, where the | 
v0 Winters are particularly severe plants that were moved the previ- | 
to ous Spring are best. They are not so likely to have quickly-grown | 
st soft wood as untransplanted ones and are less likely to be killed 
id back. 
lo y y xy 
a How should outdoor chrysanthemums be handled after blooming? | 
is Some varieties will survive the Winter with no protection, | 
1s, especially in the warmer parts of the country. Nevertheless, ever- ae & D O U T 
nt green branches or a little marsh hay thrown over them tends to 
id reduce heaving. Where Winters are severe the plants are best 2, 4-D Selective Weed Killer 
ig taken up and wintered in a cold frame. In the Spring only the ae py eer ene 
lle most vigorous shoots should be used to start new plants. chickweed, plantain, mustards, pen- 
Ly a ae nywort, docks and other unsightly 
a I planted a beautybush several years ago and it has never bloomed. — . It ae “> — 
id ° 9 withou injurin e grass. eedou 
- What i wrong! a P penetrates to the very roots of the 
Young kolkwitzias often take several years to start blooming. weeds — destroying them com- 
Once started, there should be little difficulty. A little lime now pletely. Along fence-rows, in or- 
and in the Spring a little fertilizer high in phosphorus may help. scat gee bey ~ it nas potees vys 
ragweed, wi oneysuckle, golden- 
» F ? OE: . rod and other hard-to-kill weeds. 
ve What is the best time to move old, established asparagus plants? Weedout i seal A hell vi 
ad Old plants rarely transplant well and do not have sufficient Scotian ShS0 wll tenet: 2500 6q Ay _ 
c- vigor. It is much better to use strong one-year old ones, planting a gallon is enough to treat an acre. 
d. them very early in the Spring. Ypint$1 qt.$3 gal.$10 Sgals. $46 
v y y 
s Can galtonias be carried over Winter for use another year? 
Galtonias usually do not flower well the second year in most gy - +g A T O X 
as . oid 
= gardens and are rarely carried over. However, they can be stored 
* like gladioli and dahlias in the most northern sections. They can For complete garden protection 
“4 be left out of doors, especially if covered lightly with hay or ever- 
, green boughs, in the warmer sections. Spra-Tox is a scientifically complete 
sO ee a oa Rotenone-Pyrethrum spray. Ener- 
Jf ized with penetrants and spreaders 
Ly Ts left-over tea of any value to house plants? it is a highly effective insecticide 
lo The value, if any, is very slight. Excessive use may eventually — ee — ——_ 
. H id. tles, aphids and almost every 
une the ell too acts i. ent type of leaf-eating and sucking in- 
‘ir re ? ; . sect. Non-poisonous to humans, ani- 
ve What is the best time of year to plant the native hollies? mals and birds but deadly toxic to 
at Most of them can be moved in early Fall, if done carefully, insects. Does not discolor foliage. 
i. but early Spring is better in most cases. This is especially true of pom ae ge = 
i the evergreen species. 10 gals. $42.50 30 gal. drum $112 
y 7 xy 
ne 
id Is there any way to keep squirrels from digging up and eating my 
at SPRINGFOOD 
” To date, no completely satisfactory repellant has been reported. 
7 However, a 12-inch band of half-inch mesh wire screening may be A perfectly balanced ration for lawns and gardens 
- placed in the ground vertically around the bed and the surface | 
= of the soil covered with the same material. The bulbs can also be | Springfood is regarded by prominent 
m placed in individual wire guards. gardeners as the finest fertilizer obtain- 
“ se able for lawns, gardens, shrubs, hedges 
it Po eee ai is my favorite wild flower. Is it safe to | gen ” = a pe a 
plant it in the Fall? - - eoadag=,. ail 
n If taken with sufficient soil, it may be moved at almost any | dients oe nem d seem orn 
be time but Fall is the best, especially for bare-rooted plants. | Seth and stil top Cirtlon of ma 
wa haga A | soil. Like all D & P Special Foods it 
n How much dry sage should I be able to produce from a pound of | aia a 
e : seed? ; 
in . Figures on the production of herbs are not good. In one case | Witte te ae, td + ne laa 
where the field germination was estimated at 30 per cent the | : 
or . unstripped yield was approximately 125 pounds. Stripped, there | 
re were 32 pounds of leaves. 
d yor yr pho, / f] i 
COPTT- ? o-, 
r. : Is there anything which can be grown as a ground cover under | Dovve [ | fe 7 COMPANY “aby, p 
p crocus and which will take over after the flowers and leaves have | Insecticides * Fungicides * Weed Killers * Fertilizers Fie, 04d 
ir passed? | 
Where the thymes are reliably winter-hardy they can be | 
| 
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EOPLE down South have a much easier 

way of life than we do up in my New 
Hampshire hills, but I do think we have 
satisfactions among the granite that softer 
areas cannot provide. Take just plain fire- 
wood, for example. Last week-end I had my 
Winter’s cord-wood delivered and stacked 
in the shed — four cords of four-foot lengths 
for the fireplace, and four cords of one-foot 
maple chunks for the furnace. There were 
also several loads of mixed waste from the 
saw-mill for kindling. In the cool of the eve- 
ning, as the hills reached up and pulled the 
sky down to cover themselves, I stood and 
admired that fire-wood. I smelled the fra- 
grance of the maple, the beech and the birciu. 
[ ran my hand over the rough, lichened 
bark. And I dreamed of the comfort im- 
prisoned in that mass of material — tropic 
heat to make me snug and warm all Winter 
long, on days when the northeasters would 
drive the snow in almost level flight past my 
drift-sealed doors, on nights when the moon 
would shine over a dead and lifeless world, 
a world turned to steel and silence by sub- 
zero cold. 





UST the other day I happened to think 

of the quince jeily my mother used to 
make and realized I had not had any for 
years. So, I suggested at home that we make 
some this Fall. I was laughed at and in- 
formed that no one makes quince jelly any 
more because there are no quinces on the 
market. I inquired and it is true that in 
Boston quinces are few and far between. 
This seems a pity for, as I remember it, 
quince jelly was something really special. 
How times do change — ever more rapidly, 
it seems, as one gets along. 





N recent years I have noticed an awaken- 
ing of interest in nut trees, even in the 
most northern states. Consequently, there 
has followed a thorough search for hardy 
sorts and, to my mind, one of the greatest 
advances made is that of Rev. P. C. Crath 
of Toronto, Canada. 

Some years ago he was engaged in mis- 
sionary work in the high Carpathians of 
eastern Europe, a mountainous region little 
known and little visited. While there, he 
often watched the peasants gathering bush- 
els of walnuts as fine as any he had ever 
seen. This set him to thinking about hardi- 
ness and outstanding trees. He noticed that 
one tree, belonging to a Dr. Tornawski of 
Kosow, produced over 1300 pounds of nuts 
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in a single year! This was enough for him. 
He began seeking out other such trees. 

Eventually, he sent some nuts back to 
America and the seedlings are now attract- 
ing much attention in parts of Canada, 
Michigan, New York, New Jersey and Wis. 
consin. Some of them have proved so hardy 
that during the unusually severe Winter of 
1933-34, when practically all other English 
walnut trees in New York were killed, the 
Crath seedlings, only a year old, suffered 
no injury whatsoever. 

In 1934, Rev. Mr. Crath made a more 
ambitious search for outstanding trees To 
be safe, he considered no tree that had in 
any way suffered during the severe Winter 
of 1928-29 when it was so cold the peasants 
had to take their cows and pigs under into 
their own homes to keep them from freez- 
ing to death The thermometer ranged from 
40 to 45 degrees below zero for weeks at a 
time. Since I, myself, have been out in 
temperatures as low as 55 degrees below 
zero, I can personally vouch for the fact 
that that is cold 


CIENTISTS tell us about the “push- 
button” civilization which is coming — 
I wonder if it isn’t already here. I had just 
written a brief note about an apple vending 
machine when, the next day, a friend of 
mine sent me a copy of the Pacific Parade, 
published in Portland, Ore., with a picture 
of a filbert-nut picking machine. 





W. H. Thorne of Asheville, N. C., the new 
president, Men’s Garden Club of America 





AYS are growing noticeably shorter. 

In another few weeks, Daylight Saving 
will be over and we shall eat supper again 
by lamp-light. I always welcome the extra 
hour in the Spring, perhaps because there is 
so very much work to do in the garden that 
days are hardly long enough. But now, I 
actually welcome the early darkness. For 
months now, I have been literally flooded 
with sunlight and heat. A man has no pri- 
vacy from the blazing intrusion of the sun. 
But now, the evenings grow dark and the 
sense of being enclosed again in one’s own 
little rounds is welcome. 





VER since I wrote that little note about 
the oca —a potato-like plant of the 
Andes — for the April 1 issue I have been 
receiving comments and notes of a similar 
nature from time to time. One of them de- 
scribing another tuberous plant, Tropaeo- 
lum tuberosum, especially impressed me. 
Apparently, this one is a cousin of our 
common garden nasturtium and generally 
goes by the name of anu. Like its cousin, the 
vegetable nasturtium tends to be a twiner, 
clambering over other vegetation and hold- 
ing on by means of its leaf stems. The leaves, 
too, are umbrella-like and the flowers are 
orange-red to scarlet but less showy. This 
species, however, has never been as impor- 
tant a crop plant even in its South Ameri- 
can home. Nevertheless, the tubers of anu 
are often offered for sale. 


MIGHT also mention that this year I 

tried the new Cuthbertson sweet peas. 
Until now, I had never been able to raise 
satisfactory ones but this time I was pleas- 
antly surprised. They not only grew vigor- 
ously but kept on and bloomed right 
through the hot weather —and are still 
going strong! Needless to say, I am all 
for them. 

Among the vegetables, one that I am 
more than well pleased with two years in 
succession is the snapbean Keystonian. It 
has been delicious, prolific and practically 
untouched by rust, while Longreen, right 
next to it, was almost a total failure. 

Another of my favorites is Slobolt lettuce. 
Believe it or not, I am still eating it now 
from a May planting and not one plant has 
bolted to seed. 


HERE are so many new horticultural 

and agricultural chemicals being an- 
nounced these days that most of us garden- 
ers are confused. We freely admit that we 
would like to have the wonders of war-born 
insecticides and fungicides, not to mention 
hormone preparations and that sort of 
thing, working for us. However, we are a 
bit skeptical about them — or some of 
them. I think this is a very healthful atti- 
tude, for it seems certain at least that no 
one thing is a cure-all. Also, some are expen- 
sive and others seem to be dangerous unless 
expertly used. So, for us amateurs, it seems 
sensible to adopt the traditional policy of 
using only the products of reputable pro- 
ducers and to be cautious and careful. 
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More and Better Soups 


ROGEN fertilizer tests made in sugar beet fields by the 
University of California may result in more and better 
soups, says the Agricultural News Letter. Nitrogen not only in- 
creases the yields of beets but also results in the production of 
more glutamic acid, a by-product of sugar refining which is used 
by soup manufacturers to bring out the flavor in soups, especially 
meat stocks. Furthermore, in spite of the increased yield, the 
percentage of sugar remains unchanged. Early applications are 
best. 


Strawberries and 2,4-D 


CCORDING to L. G. Klein in Canadian Grower, strawberries 
are completely tolerant of July and August applications 
of 2,4-D up to a concentration of 1400 parts per million. In 
Ontario it is now a common practice to harvest one crop, reno- 
vate the planting if it is not too weedy and harvest another one 
the following year. Therefore, eliminating the weeds with 2,4-D 
greatly reduces the cost. Two applications are made about three 
weeks apart. Grasses, of course, are not affected and a few weeds 
such as milkweed, cockle, daisy and toadflax seem immune to this 
concentration. To date, only a 30 per cent concentration has 
been used in making the above solution. Latham raspberry also 
appears to be resistant to 2,4-D in this strength but needs further 
testing. Asparagus was killed completely with one application at 
1250 parts per million. 


New Mulching Materials 


N a recent issue the American Nurseryman states that fir bark 

has proved an excellent mulch for gardens. First produced as 

a by-product in the search for cork substitutes during the war, 

this material bids fair to become a popular product at least on the 

West Coast. In fact, it is now being packaged for consumers as a 

“‘cork-flake”’ soil conditioner and mulch “‘to compete with peat, 
most of which is imported.” 





Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wilson's Products 
Wilsons TREE FOOD 


A Long Lasting, Complete and 
Balanced Fertilizer for Shade Trees 
— Evergreens and Massed Shrubs 


W/ILSON’s Tree Food provides the needed 

help to make trees healthy, luxuriant and 
resistant to disease and insects. Uniformly 
blended of rich organics, compounded to 


become available gradually over an extended 
period, Wilson’s Tree Food contains no inert 
fillers— every bag contains 100 lbs. of real 
fertilizing value. 


For large operations, Wilson’s Portable Elec- 
tric Tree Feeding Unit is available for cus- 
tomers’ use. Write for details. 


For additional information and literature on 
this and other of Wilson’s Quality Products, 
address Dept. H9A. 


For additional information and literature on this and 
other of Wilson’s Quality Products, address Dept. H9. 
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... count on Wayside Gardens 
for the finest 


BULBS and PLANTS 











An example of the magnificent new John Evelyn 
Hybrids 





SEND FOR 
WORLD'S FINEST 
BOOK-CATALOG ON 
AUTUMN PLANTING 


Hundreds of accurate color illustra- 
tions. 124 pages. Sound cultural 
instructions. All plants, roses and 
bulbs best planted in autumn. A ref- 
erence book every flower lover will 
enjoy. To be sure 
you get your copy, 
it is necessary that 
you enclose with 
your request 
50¢, coin or 
stamps, to 
cover postage 
and handling 
costs. 
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Plan a garden of unusual beauty with 

our new autumn catalog. Nowhere else 

will you find so many colorfully-illustrated 

flowers, improved hybrids, rare imported 
arieties. 


v * 


NEW DAFFODILS—for early enjoy- 
ment next spring! Many improved forms 
of the great national favorite—John 
Evelyn. 


NEW TULIPS—finest selection ever 
imported. Illustrated accurately to help 
your selection of colors. You'll want the 
new Crimson Giant Darwin Tulip. 


MAGNIFICENT LILIES—far from 
ordinary: 

Auratum Hybrids—giant flowers of 
astounding beauty. 

Testaceum—rare, most graceful. Warm 
apricot tone. 


Wayside 


29 MENTOR AVE. WV 


Dr. Abel's Fiesta Hybrids—most inter- 
esting cross; colors bright yellow to dark, 
rich red. 


NEW BEARDED iIR1IS—including im- 
mense purple Elmohr and Greot Lokes, 
“tops” in blue. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—including soft- 
toned Watermelon, double Salmon Giow 
and Wayside's Curtis Giants with flowers 
up to 12 inches across. 


ROSES—All-American Selections, Tof- 
feta and Nocturne, plus many other new 
varieties and old favorites. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Eremurus Ro- 
bustus—spikes of pink flowers 
often 6 to 8 feet high. 85¢ each. 





MENTOR, OHIO 
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Shiny Aluminum — Light to Handle 
Will NOT Rust, Warp or Decay 


42 x 42 x 36 in., only 40 Ibs. Holds 36 cu. ft. 
(about 30 bushels) 


Neatly solves the compost problem, and saves 
a lot of labor. All parts interchangeable, 
assembled in a few minutes. Can be odianed 


by a, drawing corner rods, and moved to | 


another heap. Square unit (see above) makes 
about one ton of compost. 

Order now, convert leaves, garden refuse, 
manure and garbage into vitamin-rich organic 
fertilizer, at no cost. Use outfit also for storage 
bin in barn or cellar. 

Square Box, illustrated above 


C-200—2 in. openings between tubes....... $25.00 
es i I 6 00-0460 66 06 60 G600d 9K 6.25 
C-300—3 in. openings between tubes ....... $20.00 
Esvtra Sides, Bact. cece cc cccvcnseceesos 5.00 







To Double Capacity — Order 2 
Extra Sides. Arrange in either 
design shown at right. Please 
ask for center cross bars (no 
extra cost) if you desire to make 


*A” (double bin). 


























IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
F. O. B. Trenton; No C.O.D.'s 


Write for illustrated pamphlet 








NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


BOX 909 TRENTON 5,N. J. 











EXETER WILD 
FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American Ferns and 
Wild Flowers 


NATIVE TRILLIUMS 


Trillium erectum, Purple Trillium 
Trillium grandiflorum, Snow Trillium 
Trillium luteum, Yellow Trillium 
Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 
Trillium undulatum, Painted Trillium 
3 each of the above Triiliums, $4.25; 
6 each, $8.00; 12 each, $15.00. 
Send for complete list of quality 
Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 352 Exeter, N. H. 











Greenhouse $370.00 


“| Comes in sections for easy assembly with {42 

bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, |@ 

w is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 

“| pared by you. Your house heating system 
mi may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 

ae Orlyt models from $158. 

. Write for Catalog 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
Irvington 70, N. Y. Des Plaines 70, Ill. 
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GREENHOUSE 
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Itching Feet 
Exploring Our National Parks and Mon- 
uments. By Devereux Butcher. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $1.75 

Splendidly illustrated with pictures that | 
make your feet start itching to travel, this | 


little introduction to our national heritage 
of beauty is a splendid guide book within 
the reach of everyone interested. It was 
prepared under the auspices of the National 
Parks Association and covers its subject 
from coast to coast. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


Commercial Fertilizers. By Dr. Gilbert 





H. Collins. Philadelphia: The Blakiston 


Co. 
This fourth edition of Professor Collins’ 


| standard text on commercial fertilizers has 





been brought out to bring the work up to 
date. Since the publication of the third edi- 
tion many developments have taken place 
and many new materials have been origi- 
nated. Gardeners will find the volume a 
mine of technical information. 


| Southwestern Gardens 


Gardening in the South and West. By 
Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs and Margaret Ann 





Scruggs. New York: Doubleday & Co. | 
$3.00. 


Gardening in our great Southwest, that | 
very climatically varied empire within the | 
| nation, is one of the most difficult in the 


country. From the lush sections of the Gulf 
Coast to the arid and wind swept interior 


regions, gardening techniques and plant | 


materials change sharply — almost from 
town to town. To make the lot of struggling 
gardeners the more difficult, there is com- 


paratively very little garden information | 


available, particularly in the form of garden 
books for amateurs. 
To meet this need the authors compiled 


this present volume. They have accom- | 


plished their task very well indeed. With 
this book on the garden shelf the amateur 


| will find his job much simplified. 


Much of the book is devoted to practical 
problems — matters of soil care, methods 
of planting, cultivating, pruning, watering 
and all the rest. Then there are special sec- 
tions devoted to such things as maintaining 


full color throughout the year, working out | 
satisfactory color combinations, saving the | 


plants and even the use of native wild flow- 


| ering material. There are also charts which 


make for the ready identification of plants, 
bulbs, seeds and the like. 

Primarily, it is a handbook but, actually, 
it is so well written and so packed with 
ideas that gardeners in other sections of the 


| country will find it of great interest. 


» | garden from pests, handling temperamental | 





; DREER'S 


“Serving Gardeners for over a Century” 


Fall Garden Book 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


fi 
yo 
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DREER’S importea 
HOLLAND TULIPS 


Selected, top-size bulbs 








S 

insurpassable.... . bright lilac 
| Pride of Zwanenburg rich rose 
ven brilliant scarlet 


Yetiow Emperor golden yellow 
Cunera..... rich violet purple 


100 bulbs of any one variety $13.50 
50 bulbs $6.85; 25 bulbs $3.50; 12 bulbs $2.00 
Collection of these six named varieties 
72 bulbs, 12 each $9.85; 36 bulbs, 6 each $4.95 


DREER’S importea 


Choice Dutch Daffodils 


only 
eo (Giant Trumpet) white 


$3.25 


Golden Harvest (Giant Trumpet) yellow 2.10 
Daisy Schaeffler (Leedsi) white 2.65 
(Incomp.) white, yellowcup 2.10 


S tnsulinde (Double) yellow and orange 
Scarlet Elegance(Jncomp.) 
yellow, scarlet cup 


2.10 
2.10 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
157 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 







































Mertensia Virginica 


BLUEBELLS 


Beautiful bell-shaped flowers in clusters 
on 14 to 16 inch stems. Blooms with tu- 
lips and narcissus. Grows in sun or 
shade. Ideal for naturalizing. Best 
planted in fall. Will bloom next spring. 


1 to 3 eye size, 8 for $1.00 
3 to 5 eye size, 5 for $1.00 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1.00 


All postpaid 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


Oakford, Illinois 
























LUXURIANT 
FALL GARDENS 


Rich, luxuriant and colorful fall 
gardens will be yours when your 
soil is nourished with ARROW 
PEAT MOSS—binds sandy soils, 
and makes heavy soils more 
friable. 


ARROW PEAT MOSS is ideal for 
fall plantings of lawns, trees, 
shrubs, bulbs, etc., also mulch- 
ing. Clean, well-graded, absorb- 
ent, packed in large machine- 
pressed, moisture-proof bales. 


Order from your dealer or write 


New Amsterdam Import Co., Inc. 


122-P Chambers St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ARROW PEAT MOSS 


PRODUCT OF CANADA 
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CHR YSANTHEMUMS 
From page 417 


the way of color appeal. Moreover the flow- 
ers are small compared with what we con- 
sider acceptable to-day. They also lack sub- 
stance and keeping quality and, last but 
not least, their stems do not meet our exact- 
ing standards. 





Nevertheless, these related species have | 
survived by natural selection in a wild state. | 


They exist to-day, because they were able 
to survive the many environmental obsta- 
cles through the centuries in their native 
habitat. This follows the Darwinian theory 


of “survival of the fittest.”” The weaklings | 


long ago disappeared from the face of the 
ea 

As parents, therefore, the wild species are 
strongly dominant in nearly all their traits 
over the garden varieties. 

The task of segregating the undesirable 
traits from those which we wish to retain 
remains a long and tedious process requir- 
ing many generations of seedlings combined 
with careful observation as well as technical 
analysis of the material at hand. 

The development of chrysanthemums, 
like all living things, is dependent upon the 
genetic laws of inheritance. The microscopic 
genes and chromosomes are the building 
blocks of generations yet to come. There is 
much that is known about the influence and 
interactions of the infinitely small genes 
which combine to make up the chromo- 
somes in both plant and animal cells, and 
a great deal more which is not known about 
their behaviour in producing new and, in 
many instances, unknown traits in the re- 
sulting hybrids. 


The road to success is chiefly that of ac- | 


curate deduction and intelligent analysis 
plus keen observation of what is happening 
not merely in the fully developed plant, but 
during its development from the seedling 
stage to maturity. 

The better hybrids which may be ex- 
pected soon as a result of this trend in 
breeding will combine a number of de- 
sirable features. Among these we shall have: 
greater vigor and disease resistance, better 
form and substance, better stems and 
foliage, earlier flowering habit and better 
color blends. 

There will also be several distinct types 
among the garden chrysanthemums of to- 
morrow. We will, undoubtedly, have new 
anemone and thread-like forms. Our large- 
flowering varieties will be further devel- 
oped, although I question the desirability 
of having blooms larger than four inches in 
diameter for our northern gardens. Another 
distinct feature which we may anticipate is 
the development of varieties for cut flower 
purposes. 

The development of these has been pro- 
gressing for some time. It was necessary to 
produce varieties not only with long and 
rigid stems but also stems which are succu- 
lent and sufficiently soft to permit the ab- 
sorption of water. We have these varieties 
under glass but their flowering period, No- 


See next page 
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Victory 


Mixture of SUPERB DARWIN TULIPS 


This is an unusually fine mixture made especially for Schling customers. It includes 
15 of the best varieties of Darwin Tulips selected, blended, and specially packed in 
Holland. Guaranteed top size bulbs of famous Schling quality. Here is an opportunity 
to enjoy the best in Darwins at a pene nan low cost. Make sure to have the glorious 
colors of these beautiful Tulips in your garden next Spring by ordering now. 

50 bulbs $4.50 © 100 bulbs $8.50 1000 bulbs $82.50 


Beautiful Bulb Catalog in Color — Free 


Schling’s beautiful color catalog offers the best of American-grown bulbs and.also the 
best of Dutch, French, and English-grown species. All your favorites are here and many 
new and exciting things. Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue . New York 22, N. = 


















PEACE holds its place 
as America’s Finest Rose 


Highest all-time score— All-America Rose Selec- 
tions... 9.5 and 9.4 out of a possible 10 in all 
reports from American Rose Society Members 
... 1947 Grand Sweepstakes Award, Portland, 
Ore., Rose Festival .. 


“Peace” is many roses in one—yellow buds, 
cerise edged, open to ivory to yellow blooms, 
with a varying flush of pink. 

“PEACE is a ‘must’ for every man’s garden” — 
is it in yours? ORDER TODAY — 2-yr. Field- 
Grown plants $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00, ppd. 





Our GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CATALOG, FREE, 
shows PEACE in full color and 126 other fine roses. 
Includes recent All-America Roses — RUBAIYAT, 
SAN FERNANDO, NOCTURNE and DIAMOND 
JUBILEE. Write today for your Free Catalog. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


American Introducers of the Peace Rose 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 248, Pa. 

















BEAUTY THIS FALL! 


We have specialized in French Lilacs for 
over 30 years and now have in our 
fields a stock of over 100,000 of 
these beautiful shrubs which can- 
not be surpassed anywhere in the 
world. Our stock covers almost every 
first-class variety to date. This spring 
Brand Lilacs went into every state as well as 
Mexico, Canada and Alaska. 


BRAND’S GORGEOUS PEONIES 











PLANT 











GROWN ON 
OWN ROOTS 





SEND FOR OUR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG 





It lists the best of Lilacs, Peonies, 
Iris, Phlox, Asters, and other 
hardy perennials. 


Next year we will have grown and sold Peonies for 80 years. For 40 years 
they have been one of our main specialties. Our list covers almost every 
desirable variety. Our roots are handled by men of long experience and 
will more than please you. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 














Ny 


142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn, 
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Sold He 


IMPORTED bulss 
size bulbs. 


REID-HOFFMAN  - 














Begin your Autumn pl 
named varieties. wa pl 
flowers in a fine array of brilliant colors will appear in your — 


Jumbo size bulbs 
Doz. for $1.40; 100 for $10.00 
FALL BULB CATALOG — Free 





Importers of HOLLAND GROWN BULBS | 
| 





bm 
TULIPS 


anting with these well selected bulbs of 
next Spring, enormous, long-stemmed 


HOLLAND experienced one of its most severe winters, with an exceptional 
heat wave the latter part of May and early June. Due to these facts the crop 
of top size bulbs is half the amount of last year. However, our growers 


FRANS “LOMMERSE & ZONEN 
HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


Have advised us that our requirements will be filled in its entirety with top 


|| Write for our list of Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocus, Chionodoxa, Scillas, Snow Drops, 
| | ete. Our prices are reasonable. Please order early to be assured of best Holland Bulbs. 
| 


79 LEONARD STREET - 


BELMONT 78, MASS. 























MICHELL’ SEED HOUSE. 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 














Same feeder — but including 5 ; 
te ett ied seed ond 2 o tt. ing back for more 


Breck’s “finest-ever” big automatic 
hanging feeder. 12” x 10” x 10”. 
Glass-enclosed, holds over 4 Ibs. seed 
when filled. 4-point suspension reduces 
tipping, saves seed. Two suet cake 
racks. Rustic brown. Easy to refill. At- 

tracts the favorite wild birds and 


keeps them com- $395 




















cakes — ready to 
ave $53 95 postpaid. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
ORDER BY MAIL 
POSTPAID 




















Write today for Free Bird Feeder Booklet 





© 358 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 9, MASS. 





PEONIE 


Now is the time to plant Peonies 
for next season’s bloom. Our fresh- 


ly dug plants are full of energy. Send for list of over 150 


varieties. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY 





Established in 1832 


MASSACHUSETTS 








LEASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials 
ae, into Labor Sa Container. 
Unsightly Piles. be 





Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
itable results a Atlantic 7 Pacific to 





r lants 
worms. 

EASY. Full particulars furnished free 

hve some of this SPECIAL COMPOST and 

of its — value. Send 


for 5 lbs., delivered. Give house 
a bY 


Country home garbage problem solved. 


T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 458H — 215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 
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Peony om write today for 
our Special list containing 
Double, Single, Japanese and 
Tree Varieties oO Peonies. We spe- 
* cialize in the best. Place order now 
for such samples as these: 
Albert Crousse, salmon pink................... $1.00 


Cornelia Shaylor, late shell pink................ 1. 
Karl Rosenfeld, dark crimson.................. 


Mons. Jules Elie, largest pink.................. 1.00 
Mons. M. Cahuzac, darkest ee ee eee 1.75 
Primevere, sulphur yellow. ..............eeee0. 1.50 
Sarah Bernhardt, apple gee RR eRe 1.00 
Theresa, highest rated A Re a ee 2.00 


Be sure to write for complete list, today 
MONROE PEONY FARM 


Box H253 Monroe, New York 











CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


From page 429 


vember, is much too late for garden use in 
the North. Moreover, most greenhouse va- 
rieties are neither hardy nor disease-resist- 
ant out of doors. The new garden varieties 
on the other hand are not only reasonably 
hardy but also will bloom from late Septem- 
ber into October. Much has been said about 
the relative hardiness of different varieties, 
particularly since the difficult Winter of 
1946-47. The destruction of many plants 
was undoubtedly the result of extremely 
cold temperatures during late February 
and early March when some of the plants 
were showing signs of fresh growth. The 
heaving of plants by alternate freezing and 
thawing also contributes much to winter 
killing. 

The strange paradox of similar plants 
surviving in colder regions of the country 
and freezing completely in comparatively 
mild regions may be attributed to this fac- 
tor, as well as to the heavy blanket of snow 
which is so common in the extreme North 
even in late March. 

Regardless of established practices and 
the desirability for winter hardiness we 
have found that better plants are obtained 
if garden chrysanthemums are divided ev- 
ery second year into single shoots and 
planted in fresh soil. An excellent method of 
doing this is to dig up the propagating 
plant from the field in the Fall and plant it 
firmly in a cold frame or well drained shel- 
tered spot covering it with leaves or ever- 
green boughs. These plants may be used for 
propagation in early Spring. The single di- 
visions are inserted into flats of fresh soil 
rich in humus and later the thrifty plants 
are moved in the garden. 

The glory of the garden chrysanthemum 
will continue to rise to a higher plane as our 
continued efforts contribute to the creation 
of better varieties — for we have, by no 
means, reached the peak. The possibilities 
seem to be unlimited, for there are many 
directions in which progress and improve- 
ment may be made. 

Not only better colors, newer forms and 
more vigorous plants are in prospect but 
earlier flowering types are possible. As we 
know it to-day, the garden chrysanthemum 
is an Autumn flower. Yet, we may even- 
tually have them adorn our gardens as 
early as late Summer in just as gorgeous a 
display of color as we now have in October. 
Many of these new types are not by any 
means in the theoretical or visionary stage 
but are actually in the trial stage to-day. 
The flower loving public, I am certain, can 
look forward toward their appearance in 
limited numbers very soon with more and 
better varieties each year. Thus, the garden 
chrysanthemum will continue to reign with 
even greater splendor as the “queen of the 
Autumn.” 





Please mention 
HortTICULTURE 
when writing advertisers 
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For Bigger, Finer 
Spring Flowers 


Hyper-Humus, the pure black humus, 
will condition any type of soil quickly. 
Give your bulbs, perennials and flower 
beds their fall beauty treatment by spread- 
ing over them a 4-inch layer of HyPER- 
Humus. They'll reward you abundantly 
in the spring. 


Preserve Your Lawns 
Preserve and revive your lawns, too, by 
spreading over them a top dressing of 
equal parts Hyprer-Humus, sand and 
loam. They'll smile back at you when 
spring trips in again. 

Vines, shrubs and trees all respond quickly 
to Hyper-Humus because it encourages 
the healthy growth of new roots. 


Consult your local dealer 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


minimis: 
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New England’s Favorite 


LAWN SEEDS 


Want a new or better lawn next year? Many 
experts think Fall is the best time for renewing 
lawns. Plant Perry’s Famous Lawn Mixtures this 
Fall and save a whole year on results. Specially 
blended from choicest seeds for N. E. climate. 


Lb., 85c; 5 Ibs., $4.15; 10 Ibs., $8.25; 
16 Ibs. (34 bu.) $12.40; 32 Ibs. (bu.) , $24.25 


SHADY SPOT MIXTURE 


Lb., 90c; 5 Ibs., $4.40; 16 Ibs., $8.60: 
25 Ibs. (bu.), $21.00; 50 Ibs., $41.00 


Send for Catalog showing many 
other msxtures and separate varieties 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Massachusetts 


EEE EEE EEE EE EEE MEE EE EE 


4 Boston 9, 
Pree eh eke Rh Rl he Rh etter 


Colers Mixed 
, purple, yellow, white striped. 
teed to B 





Choice bulbs, guaran 
12 Bulbs 260: 60 for $1. Order right anent} y 
Lthor Dutoh Butbe to oat Dito k - 


Tulips, odils ’ 
posteard today for Burpee Bulb Book. Wy 

CP a Ade 

lee Burpee “hag 


1133 Building Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32,P2 7” ay 
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New Hardy Lilies 


1937 I decided to grow seedlings of the 
Stenographer lilies, choosing them on 
account of the diverse types of their par- 
ents, since the wider apart are the parents 
of a hybrid that remains fertile, the greater 
the chance of interesting variations. The 
Stenographer lilies are a group originated 
by Miss Preston at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, by placing the pol- 
len of an upright facing lily, an L. dauri- 
cum seedling, on pistils of L. willmottiae, a 
lily of the turk’s-cap type. 
The first series of seedlings, some 90 in 


_ number, were so rewarding that I decided 


to try my luck again. Among the 90 were 


| several that I have tentatively named, Old 
_ Glory, Admiral and Freedom as well as 





others. . 

In 1946 the 500 plants of the second 
series began to bloom. Of this number, 
seven turned out to be very dark, not par- 
ticularly red, but a deep mahogany color 
approaching black. I have not yet seen 
Martagon Cattaniae, but imagine that the 
color of these new seedlings is not far from 
being as dark. I picked out two for tenta- 
tive naming, Nubian, and Ethiop, since 
they were the darkest. These, and the re- 
maining five, will be used to pollinate each 
other in an effort to multiply varieties in 
this very dark group. 

As a matter of fact, nearly every seedling 


| of the Stenographer lilies is of fair to good 


quality. Of my original 90, only half a 


_ dozen were faulty, most of these for poor 


vigor or poor placement of the flowers. Now 


| that reds and near-blacks have been so 
| freely obtained, the remaining color to seek 








is yellow. At present, Miss Preston’s Cor- 
onation is the only yellow of the type and 
almost the only truly hardy yellow lily of 
any type. It is not as tall or as vigorous a 
grower as most of the varieties of this de- 
scent and to make a cross between it and 
Brenda Watts, the most vigorous of the 
Stenographers, that would result in a lily 
with the color of Coronation and the vigor 
of Brenda Watts, would be an achievement. 

Coronation also suffers from its inability 
to propagate from scales and the new yel- 


lows would surely have some among them | 


that would be easier to multiply. Since yel- 
low is probably recessive to orange, the 
chances are that we would have to grow a 
second generation from its descendants to 
restore the yellow color. 

— Percy H. Wriexr. 
Moose Range, Sask. 


Garden Luncheon 


O entertain her garden club and to gain 

ideas for landscaping, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Harwood of Burlington, Vt., after luncheon 
presented each of her guests with a rectangu- 
lar piece of drawing paper with a miniature 
paper house at one end representing her own 
house and lawn. The trees were also sketched 
in at proper places and the garden club 
members were asked to draw pians for the 
rectangle of ground about 100 feet by 300. 

— Mrs. Pau Lewis. 

Strafford, Pa. 








LILIES 


For the Summer Garden 


AURATUM @ The famous and beautiful Gold- | 
| 





banded Lily. August. 3 to 5 feet. Ea. 85¢, $1.00, 
i) doz. $9.25, $10.50. 


CENTIFOLIUM HYBRIDS @ A magnificent group of 
white trumpet hybrid lilies. Mid-July. 4 to 6 feet. 
Ea. 65¢, 80¢, Doz. $7.00, $8.75. 


| 
| 
CORONATION ¢ Fine new yellow hybrid by Miss | 
isabella Preston. Mid-July. 3 feet. Ea. $2.75. | 


HANSONII @ Gay yellow recurved blooms flecked 
7 brown. Late June. 2 to 4 feet. Ea. $1.20, Doz., 
13,00. 


| 
MARTAGON ALBUM © Delicate small Turk's cap | 
flowers, pure white and sweetly fragrant. Late June. | 
| 4 to 6 feet. Ea. 75¢, Doz. $7.50. : 


SPECIOSUM PUNCTATUM ©@ A rare early flower- 


| 
| northern gardens. Early August. 5 to 6 feet. Ea. $1.50. 
| Doz. $16.50. 


SZOVITSIANUM @ Pole straw-yellow bell-shaped 
blooms, slightly reflexed and fragrant. Late May. 3 to 
5 feet. Ea. $1.85, Doz. $20.00. 


TENUIFOLIUM @ The charming brilliant scarlet 
Coral Lily. Late May. 18 inches. Ea. 30¢, Doz. $3.25. 


Sandyloam 


| GARDEN LILIES 


ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 
NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT | 


PARTIAL LIST ON REQUEST 


ing form of this lovely pink and white lily. Valuable for | 
| 








Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25 cents 








7 Presenting DREAM Gl RL. 


A Hardy Climber 
with a spicy fragrance 
and gorgeous coral 
- pink blooms 
NEW, everblooming beginning in June, it 
produces successive crops until late October. 
$2.00. Postpaid within 500 miles of New 


York City. 10% additional for postage 
elsewhere. 


ASK FOR our new Fall catalog. Helps you to 
plan and plant this Fall. Shows Roses, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Evergreen & Deciduous 
Shrubs, Vines, Perennials. Mailed Free 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave. £. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 














FLOWER PEPS 


Keep your vases of Summer's last precious 
flowers fresh and bright DAYS LONGER. 
BEAUTIFUL SO VASE GIFT BOX $1.00 PPD. 
FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H927 Needham 92, Mass. 





OLD ENGLISH BOXWOOD 


From the mountains of Virginia 
Large Specimen Pieces to Edging Sizes 








Prices upon request 


CEDAR HILL BOXWOOD NURSERIES 
Wytheville, Virginia 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Open a Whole New World of 
Pleasures to the Home Gardener 
Bear luscious full size fruit; need little 
space; size controlled to your needs; easy 
to care for — ALSO 


ESPALIERS-- trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of all Garden Lovers. Very 
Fruitful — Decorative against wall, build- 
ing, trellis, along drives or as a screening 
hedge. 


BEFORE YOU ORDER 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Learn all about these early bearing size con- 
trolled trees. Study our illustrated FREE CAT- 

sUE: — the result of my specializing 
exclusively, 20 years in this country (my Swiss 
Ancestors 100 years) propagating fruit trees. It 
will guide you in selecting trees suitable to your 
individua! needs: point out the problems in the 
planting and culture of fruit trees. It’s Valuable 
— Informative — Explaining. 


What— When— Where—How to 


Plant, Prune, Spray, and Care for 
Dwarf and Trained Fruit Trees. 


For the finest American and European fruit 
varieties — order direct from the grower — 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

WRITE TODAY for my Catalog No. S. in 
time to order for Fail planting. 


Visit our Display Grounds 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester - New York 


King Street Opp. Comly Avenue 




















Here are the larger and more bril- 

liant of tulips — oa real attention 

winner! 

Thrilling shades of: 

* Fiery Red * Brilliant White 

® Cheery Pink 

Any of the above single colors 

12 for $1.10 

COLLECTION: 


5 bulbs each ef above § colors: 
25 for $2.20 

10 bulbs each of above 5 colors: 
50 for $4.20 


20 bulbs each of above 5 colors: 
100 for $8.00 
POST PAID—NO C.O.D.'s. 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
DEPT. AB 





* Glowing Yellow * Majestic Purple 


100 for $8.00 


























Woods and Fields 


From page 419 
While it persists for years without being 
transplanted, a colony should be dug up and 
replanted in the Spring every three or four 
years. Otherwise, the foliage will become so 
dense that it will crowd the flowers. 

Is it the airy grace of the finely divided 
silvery green leaves or the charm of the 
pendant racemes of dainty flowers that is 
responsible for the popularity of Dicentra 
eucullaria? No doubt, both deserve some 
credit. The quaint form of the little flower 
suggests the name by which it has been 
known so many years, dutchman’s breeches. 
Similar to this is another eastern species, 
which carries the name of squirre] or turkey 
corn. This is D. canadensis. 

The familiar wild bleeding-heart, D. 
eximia, is sometimes more dwarf than the 
first two but in rich soil it sometimes grows 
to 18 inches. The maidenhair-like foliage is 
delightful through the Summer and its 
heart-shaped flowers rose-pink. Perfectly 
hardy, the wild bleeding-heart has a long 
blooming period, from Spring until frost. 


| 
| 


All three species are suitable for the wood- | 
land garden, the rock garden and the peren- | 
nial border in light fertile soil with a fair | 


amount of moisture. They will take either 
sun or slight shade. 


Corydalis, cousin to the dicentras, should | 


be more widely grown in gardens than it 
is, for it offers attractive flowers in Spring 


and Summer. A genus of 30-odd species from | 
temperate parts of the world, several kinds | 


are native to this continent. They have | 
pinnately-divided leaves and flowers similar | 


to those of dicentra in blue, rose, purple and 


occasionally yellow. They make satisfactory | 


subjects for the border or rock garden in 
sun or light shade, good loam and a reason- 
able amount of moisture. 


The exception is C. sempervirens which | 
must be given a place in the woodland gar- | 


den where woodsy soil and shade are avail- 
able. It has graceful pink flowers tinged 


with gold and set off by finely cut, blue- | 


green foliage. 


Corydalis aurea’s flowers are golden- | 


yellow, gaining for it the appropriate name 


| of golden smoke. These two are eastern 


species. In the West are C. montana with 
dainty flowers also of golden-yellow and C. 
scouleri, with rose-colored flowers. 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


_ MRS. H. D. THOMAS 
Garden Consultant 


Practical Garden Talks. Subjects and 
fee on request. 
292 Lakeview Ave. 











Paterson 3, N. J. 














LECTURE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELENE BOLL 


“In behalf of the Berkshire Garden Center, I want to 
thank you for the illustrated lecture you gave last 
Monday evening on, ‘Color, Composition and 
Design of New England Gardens.’ The talk proved 
both interesting and instructive, and, I believe, the 
enthusiastic response of the audience was ample 
indication of their interest and the value of your 
lecture. Your contagious and inspiring personality 
and your outstanding pictures combined to present 
one of the best lectures we have ever had at the 
Garden Center.” 








A. KENNETH SIMPSON, Director. 
Berkshire Garden Center 


Ken. 9239 


LECTURES. 


Flower, Fruit, and Dried Arrangements 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Tables 


Accredited Judge of 
The National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 


271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








an 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, inc. 


MRS. ALBERT R. SHARP 
15 Fairbanks Street Brookline 46, Mass. 








RECENT EXPERIMENT IN 
MY GARDEN 
(The talk that is always new) 
Leaflet with list of ten talks, terms, etc. 
on request 
MARY P. TUBBY 
Shady Steps Westfield, New Jersey 











MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT and 
FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


(Now planning western tour for May, 1948, with 
special flat rate for clubs en route.) 











COLORED CHALK TALKS 


Familiar Birds at Home e Forest Sights and 
Sounds e Let the Birds Work for You e and 
other programs presented by 
GERTRUDE ALLEN 
Artist, Author, Naturalist 
34 Avon Way Quincy 69, Mass. 











MRS. ROBERT BARTON 


“Fall Arrangements with Fruits and Flowers”’ 
“Xmas Decorations with Legends and Stories’’ 
“Spring and Summer Flowers in Antique Containers’’ 
*‘How to Use Garden Ornaments and Accents"’ 
“Church Gardens’’ (Colored Slides) 


75 Granite Street, Foxboro, Mass. 
Tel. Foxboro 498 














TWO CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS for home makers, 

completely demonstrated. 1. Christmas Beautiful. 

(Decoration lecture.) 2. Making a Christmas Manger. 

— Graves Pease, 181 Warwick Road, Melrose, 
ass. 








LECTURES 





Garden Subjects, Planning the Small Garden, 
Christmas Decorations, etc. (Illustrated with 











NAME eupecsiinns 
sail BY ANNE B. WERTSNER_  Kodachromes) © Brochure sent on request 
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| Offered by the PENNSYLVANIA Room 389, Broad St. Sta. Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
on on | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY Siteiheme 008 
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Stokesia Goes on Forever 


IERENNIALS may come and go but the 
stokesia or “Stokes-aster” goes on 
forever. Planted in groups, or singly, it is 
most attractive and dependable and its 
freely blooming period is far into the Sum- 
mer and Fall, with the blessings of seasonal 
rains. It is happy in the open sunshine in 
average soil but does welcome a real water- 
ing during the warm season, lest it droop 
and dry. 
The blue or purplish flowers are often 
three to four inches across, erect on a 15- 








CENTRE GARDENS 


53 LANGLEY ROAD 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


Tel. BIG. 0244 


Imported Top-Size Dutch Bulbs 


Catalogue sent upon request 


















_ NEW CATALOG IN COLOR 
| LILIES and BEGONIAS | 
| WIDE SELECTION OF VARIETIES | 
Leslie Woodriff | 
Fairyland Begonia and Lily Garden | 
Harbor, Oregon 
| 








SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near ns Robbinsville, N. J. 

















BULBS UNUSUAL 


Golden 
ee he 2 a, 
homely ag wer te a few out of many in 
our New Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


HEMEROCALLIS (daylilies) 


They never fail you. The new colors in named varieties 
have a prolonged blooming season in any type soil. My 
plants being raised in well composted soil make huge 
heavy bloomers the first season and the blooms hold 
up — under our hot sunshine. List gladly sent upon 
request. 


Fes 


Dept. B. 














AMARYLLIS GARDENS 
15 Screven Avenue N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 





ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


te s ge r hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 

right inctodin, “cuinuee, $1.00. It is easy to root 

cute i. quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 

Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions. 


Free catalog on Gardenias, Araleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 
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inch plant, having gray green foliage. They | 
are of the composite formation and endure 
well as cut flowers. Even though a stranger 
to most gardens, it should merit the con- 
sideration or flower growers and find a wel- 
come with other standards. 

As most hardy perennials, this plant may 
be propagated by division or by seeds. The 
writer’s first experience was with seeds, 
planted in the Spring in the open. That 
space was watched throughout the Spring, 
Summer and Fall with no encouraging evi- 
dence but the next Spring they came 
through and have kept their happy home 
for years. 

The seeds should be planted in the Fall 
and protected in the North. Then, in the 
Spring the tiny growth should be trans- 
planted to a permanent location, protecting 
each from cutworms and weather with open- 
top cans. If the seeds are planted in the cold 
frame, the plants will be larger in the Spring 
and thus have more strength. 


Stokesia may be divided each Fall or | 


very early Spring and soon there is a family 
of this lovely addition. Variety may be en- 
joyed by using white, yellow, and pink- 
blooming plants. 

— Lruuran P. SEALE. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


NEW CATALOGS 


Wayside Gardens. Autumn Planting. 
— No other garden catalogs approach the 
standard of excellence set by the Wayside 
Gardens of Mentor, Ohio and Glen Head, 
N. Y. This Fall number is no exception. It 
is richly illustrated with color plates and 
makes a gardener water at the mouth and 
determine that this year he is going to 
have all the tulips and Spring bulbs that his 
purse can provide. In addition to its listings, 
the catalog itself is so splendidly prepared 
that it is worthy of a permanent place on the 
garden bookshelf. 


Rich with full color illustrations, the bulb 
and plant catalog for Autumn 1947 of 
Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, Long 
Island, N. Y., offers for its 73rd year a com- 
plete list of most of the well-known plants 
and bulbs that may be planted during the 
Fall. The catalog itself is well ween treasur- 
ing for its excellence. 


A very interesting gladiolus catalog is 
that of P. Burns & Company, Manakau, 
New Zealand. In it are many varieties not 
known in the United States. 


Featuring the best in roses, the Fall cata- 
log of Jackson and Perkins, Newark, N. 
Y., presents a colorful array of perennials as 
well as in this, the Diamond Jubilee edition. 
Among the roses particularly mentioned 
are: All America winner, Diamond Jubilee, 
buff-orange; New Yorker, a bright and 
unfailing red; and two new floribundas, 
Red Pinocchio and Geranium Red. The 
catalog lists one of the most complete selec- 
tions of roses since the war. Just about any 


| rose one desires is at last available. 





| 











ROCK GARDEN 
BULB COLLECTION 


The four best species for 
early spring bloom 
SIBERIAN SQUILL (Scilla sibirica) 
Blue Flowers 


GLORY OF THE SNOW (Chionodoxa) 
Lavender Flowers 


SNOW DROPS (Galanthus) 
Pretty White Flowers 


GRAPE HYACINTH (Muscari) 
Spikes of Blue Flowers 


SS SR eee e 12 bulbs $0.65 
SRS a 5 «00 06 000 00 48 bulbs $2.50 
SE eee 100 bulbs $5.00 
SS See 200 bulbs $9.00 


Orders Sent Prepaid 
THESE ARE THE BEST HOLLAND 
GROWN BULBS AVAILABLE 


Catalogue of Rock Garden Bulbs on Request 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 








93C Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 














LARGE + VELVETY 


FRAGRANT, GAY FLOWERS—IDEAL FOR 
BORDERS, WINDOW BOXES, or 
ROCK GARDENS 


Prize Mixture of PANSY PLANTS 


Long stems, rich dark shades in solid colors 
and unusual markings: red, pink, yellow, 
brown, blue, black and lavender. 
100 plants $3.75 ppd. 
250 plants $8.00 ppd. 
FALL is the best season to set out 
Pansy Plants 


ORDER TODAY! 
Ask for our FREE Pansy Booklet 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 397 B BRISTOL, PA. 








cRNA CRANE SE Nm 


CROCUS 


In lots of 

EACH 100 or more. 
Mixed Colors. 

Imported Dutch Bulbs. 


ALSO AT ic EACH 

ERANTHIS ... 

Winter, Yellow 
GRAPE HYACINTHS.. 

Heavenly Blue 
SIBERIAN _SQUILES . ° 

Early Bt 
CHIONODOXA eee 


Blue and White 


SPECIAL — 100 SPRING BULBS — $1.00 


20 EACH ABOVE 5 KINDS 




















NOTE — Each cash order of $1.00 or more 
received by October 1 earns 3 bulbs of rare 
Autumn Flowering Crocus extra. 


All Will Bloom Well Next Spring 
Sent Postpaid—I diately —Cash or C.O.D. 


ROCKNOLL Dept. HO Morrow, Ohio 











Large flowered, 
long stemmed in 
Beautiful pastel 
shades. Hardy 
and extra heavy 
loomer. One- 


POLYANTHUS 
PRIMROSE 
“COLOSSAL” tictem's 


livery 3 for $2.00, check with order. 


THE HERB SEED AND PLANT MART 


Room 316, 135-39 Northern Bivd., Flushing, N. Y. 
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Spare Those Leaves 

OULD you calmly touch a lighted 

match to a five or ten dollar bill? Yet 
every Autumn millions of you indulge in 
such an action by having bonfires of leaves. 
Really you are burning up a costly supply 
of organic inatter, the material all soil needs 
to keep it in proper tilth for growing fine 
lawns, healthy trees and shrubs, and su- 
perior vegetables and flowers. 

To be sure you can obtain this organic 
matter by buying manure at about six dol- 
lars per load (if you can get it), or peat 
moss at about $5.75 a bale. However you'll 
find that a load of manure, or a bale of peat 
moss looks very small when you start 
spreading it over your vegetable and flower 
gardens, and around your shrubs and trees. 

Why not always have an abundant sup- 
ply of compost available? Find some partly 
shaded, inconspicuous corner of your yard 
where you can make a compost pile of 
leaves (and any other garden refuse you 
have). Heaps about four feet wide by six 
feet long are a convenient size for the av- 
erage place. Dig out this area to a depth of 
12 to 18 inches, and throw the soil to one 
side for future use. Put a layer of some 
coarse material such as corn stalks, flower 
stems, or inverted sod in the bottom, cover 
this with two to three inches of soil. As you 
rake up the leaves in your yard, stack them 
in layers about a foot deep on the compost 
pile; sprinkle each layer with ground lime- 
stone (a2 pint to a wheelbarrow load of 
leaves), add a thin covering of soil to hold 
the leaves down, and sprinkle with a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer (4-12-4) till 
white; continue stacking up your heap till 
you’ ve used al] the leaves from your decidu- 
ous trees. It’s true that oak leaves tend to 
make an acid compost, but this can easily 
be corrected with lime. Have the sides of 
the compost pile even, but sloping inward 
toward the top very slightly. When every- 
thing is in place, water thoroughly, and 
cover with a three inch layer of soil, well 
packed down. The top should have a slight 
depression in the center, to catch and ab- 
sorb rainfall. The pile must be kept moist 
for rapid decomposition. 

Forget about the heap for the Winter, but 
in the Spring you will be wise to remake it 
entirely, restacking it so that what was on 
the outside is now the center. A well made 
pile should not look unsightly, but if yours 
is in a fairly conspicuous place and annoys 
you, try planting some nasturtiums around 
it; they will grow rampantly, and almost 
completely hide it with their gay flowers 
and lush foliage. Water the heap occasion- 
ally if the summer is dry. 

By leaf-raking time next Fall, your pile 
will be valuable leaf-mold, ready for use as 
a mulch around trees and shrubs, as a top 
dressing for the lawn, or as a Winter cover- 
ing for the perennial garden. Remember to 
take some inside too, for potting your 
houseplants. A combination of one part 
sand, one part leaf mold, and one part soil 
makes a rich, friable mixture excellent for 
your indoor garden. 

— JEANNETTE LowE. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Planting Regal Lilies 
IKE most lily growers my usual practice 
is to plant lily bulbs in the Fall but 
many gardeners cannot conveniently plant 
at this season or, having conceived the idea 
of planting lilies during the Winter, would 
like to start their planting as soon as Spring 
opens up. Much has been written from time 
to time on the Fall planting versus Spring 
planting of lilies but, since I had been asked 
the question many times, “‘Can I plant lily 
bulbs in the Spring?’, I felt it might be a 
good idea to have the lilies themselves 
furnish an answer. 

Briefly, I planned a test as follows: First, 
I may say I had regal lilies well established 
in a mixed perennial border. Then last Fall 
I selected some medium-sized, uniform 
bulbs and made these up into three lots of 
35 bulbs each. One lot I planted in the late 
Fall as is the usual practice. A second lot I 
placed in a small box with a mixture of 
slightly moist sand and peat moss and held 
it in my unheated garage over Winter until 
these bulbs were planted on March 27. The 
third lot was packed in the same way but 
held in commercial cold storage at approxi- 
mately 33 degrees until these bulbs were 
planted on April 12. 

The old established bulbs in the flower 
border were the first to show new Spring 
growth followed by the Fall planted bulbs 
and the bulbs from the cool garage. The 
bulbs planted April 12 from cold storage 
came up two to three weeks after any other 
bulbs and they blossomed fully 10 days 
later than the other bulbs. 

The bulbs were planted in rows in the 
open field with no protection and it just so 
happened that these and the old estab- 
lished bulbs in the flower border were the 
only regal lilies which this year escaped 
severe damage from our unseasonal frosts 
of May 8 and 9. I have been growing lilies 
for 10 years here near Philadelphia and 
never before this season have I had regals 
damaged by Spring frosts. However, these 
same frosts did enormous damage to fruit 
orchards which usually bear heavy crops 
and our lilies will recover and flower as well 
as usual next year. 

To sum up, it would seem that it is safe to 
recommend that regal lilies can be planted 
in early Spring with every expectation of 
success. Also, by so doing and choosing the 
timing well, the flowering season of regal 
lilies may be somewhat extended. The és- 
sentials are sound, perfectly dormant bulbs 
preferably held in cold storage until plant- 
ing time. 
— Wir H. Wo rr. 
Springfield, Pa. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





FLOWER MAGAZINE — small, interesting, garden- 
ing, wild flowers, birds, ads. 50c a year, sample, dime. 
Garden Gleanings — MM, New Troy, Michigan. 





L. TIGRINUM 4 for $1.25, L. TIGRINUM SPLEN- 


DENS 5 for $2.50. Large bulbs. No orders for less. | 


Murdock Gardens, Rocklake, N. D 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
.00, payable in advance. 





FREE LEAFLET with story and special offers of 
Tulipa Fosteriana var. Red Emperor, also the “pink 
daffodil,"’ Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Dutch Iris and choice 
imported hybrid Amaryllis. New catalogue of rare, 
unusual bulbs, tubers and tuberous rooted plants now 
ready, our first since 1941. Wyndham Hayward, Lake- 
mont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. 





Indian Orchids — 12 Ceelogynes in 6 sorts $9.00; 
12 different Dendrobiums $8.50; 12 Cypripediums in 
four kinds $8.50; 10 popular large flowering Orchids 
$4.50; 20 extra fine Orchids of different genera $10.00; 
50 best flowering Orchids in 25 different sorts $40.00; 
12 different giant hybrid Amaryllis $6.50. Postage and 
packing free. Cash with order. Apply for wholesale and 
retail. Illustrated catalogue. Sunshine Woodland 
Nursery, Post Rhenock, Sikkim 6, India. 





MY GARDEN — the intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month 
it goes out to all parts of the world wherever English 
is spoken with a friendly message common to all who 
love flowers and gardens and its circulation is increasing 
rapidly in America. Beautifully illustrated in colour and 
half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request from MY GARDEN, 34 Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2, England. 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of ten or more fine daffo- 
dil varieties $4.50 per peck, $16.50 per bushel of bloom- 
ing size bulbs. King Alfred, Emperor, Helios, Croesus, 
Horace, Rembrandt, Cheerfulness, Olympia, etc. in- 
cluded. One half bushel at bushel rate. Many varieties 
of daffodils and other bulbs quoted on free list. River’s 
Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 





GIANT FLOWERING PANSIES — NONE FINER. 
Fall best time. Transplanted, field grown, many in bud 
and bloom. Ready October and November. Also Eng- 
lish Daisies, Forget-me-nots — all 6¢ each, EXPRESS 
ONLY. Minimum order 25 plants. Get our list of plants 
and bulbs. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 





GARDEN MIXTURE for Naturalizing. Daffodil and 
Narcissus. Many fine varieties. $20.00 per bushel. Em- 
= ed $12.00 per bushel. Brightling, King Alfred, Lady 

iana Manners, Cheerfulness $8.00 per hundred. Piney 
Point Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 





BACK IN BUSINESS AGAIN, with a bigger, better 
supply of Mertensia (Virginia Bluebell) than ever. Only 
$1.00 for ten, $7.50 for hundred. Remit 10% additional 
for postage. Woodvale, R. 1, Dunkirk, N. Y. 





DOUBLE BLOODROOT: Very rare. Flowers, April, 
like small double white Peonies. Grows easily in woodsy 
soil, part shade. Plant now. $1.50 each postpaid. Gray- 
Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 





SEMPERVIVUM — Colorful Hen and Chicks. 10 

varieties, labeled, prepaid, only $2.00. MacPherson 

— 350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, 
0. 





TULIPS —15 Rainbow mixed, strong blooming size 
bulbs $1.00. DAFFODILS — 15 large mixed bulbs 
$1.00. IRIS — 10 each different $1.00. Free List. 
Cornell Nursery, Cornell, Illinois. 





FIRST OFFERING of famous Lee R. Bonnewitz 
peonies by his successor. Write for price list and intro- 
ductory offer. Ernest J. Stahly, 912 South 8th Street, 
Goshen, Indiana. 





CACTI BOOKLET mailed FREE. 16 pages, illus- 
ove Fitzpatrick’s Gardens, Dept. 333, Edinburg, 
‘exas. 





N. TENOIR — Very rare old English stock, price $4.00 
doz. Order early. Box E, Middleburg, Va. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





self- 
ursery, 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Send for fall list. Stam 
addressed envelope. Yoars Houseplant 
Bunker Hill, Indiana. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS: Send for list. Jultus 
Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT of Grounds, private or institu- 
tional. Full responsibility. Knowledge and experience in 
all lines of tree care, lawns and landscape planning. 
Intimate with all trees, rare and common. Orderly, 
efficient, clean, healthy and cultured. Married. Box 4, 
c/o *“*Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 











GARDENER-CARETAKER, English 44, married, 
references. Greenhouse, vegetables, flowers, mainte- 
nance. Like cottage. Available September. Box 3, c/o 
**Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


JOIN 


This society has members in all but two 
states. Some of these members have 
never been to Boston and yet feel that 
what they receive from the Society is 
well worth the $3.00 in dues which hey 
pay each year. 


Each member receives Horticut- 
TURE, the national garden magazine, 
without charge, a copy of the annual 
Year Book and the privilege of borrow- 
ing books from the library by mail. 
The Society’s library, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, receives 
every worthwhile gardening book as 
soon as it is published, and prints lists 
of recent accessions frequently. 


Members receive tickets to all of the 
Society’s Flower Shows and members 
also have the privilege of asking for free 
information by the Society’s experts on 
any phase of garden making. 


For information address 


THE SECRETARY 


Horticultural Hall *« Boston 15, Mass. 


ere 













SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Li brary 


The Society has a pleasant, fully 
—— library, with a trained 
i 


rarian on duty. 





Information on all kinds of horti- 
cultural subjects; books; current 
periodicals; pamphlets; and collec- 
tions of printed material on garden 
club promotional needs are available. 





The literature covers the work of 
the amateur, professional gardener, 
student of botany, and the research 
worker in horticulture and its allied 
fields. 


Only members may borrow books 
(those at a distance may write for 
them) but non-members are invited 
to visit the library for reading or 
research. 
— 

James G. Esson, Horticultural 

Consultant, on duty in the 

rooms of the Society, Tues- 

days and Fridays from 2 to 

5 P.M. 


—sssT Teese eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


ae 


Informal Display in the 
Rooms of the Society | 


OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Under the direction of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the National Association 
of Gardeners 


Wednesday, October 15, 1947 
12 NOON TO 5 P. M. 


No Charge 
ee 


Members are invited to exhibit 
Consult the Secretary for 
details. 


























Established 53 Years 


Use Shute’s Rotted, AA A MU RE 


Shredded Steer 
No better fertilizer at any price. 100 Ib. , $1.50 
Pulverized dry cow manure, $3.50 — 100-lb. Bone 
Meal, $4.50. 100-lb. bag. F.O.B. shipping point. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 

E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Line Lexington, Pa. Phone Lexington 210 
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GRO-QUICK [sic WeateR \Soew 
BuED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. Scopes Wi: 


ER. 
CUT GERMINATION TIME 3. ROOT cuT= 

TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Heating Cable for 
cold frames, plant benches. Testimonials, 
plans, instructions mailed FREE. JR. CABLE 
with AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 sq.ft. #5.35. SR. 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft.$6.95. 
PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 


GRO-QUICK 358 w.nuron st, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 















\B 
Av & oicest long trumpets, 
% he largest flowers, onlong QJ 
strong stems. Yellow, white 
bi-colors, mixed.Guaranteed 
to bloom. Order today! Special, postpaid: 
4 Bulbs 26c; 17 Bulbs $1.; 100 Bulbs $5. 
Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 
133 Burpee Building - 133 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
mal conditions, for both those who wish to become 
NDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and 
those who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEAS. 
URE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK FREE} 





LANDSCAPE 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-9, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 









Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

_ —_ gray green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


September 15, 1947 











Sept. 18. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia Display by 
the Worcester County Horticultural So- 
ciety at the Horticultural Building. 

Sept. 23-25. St. Lovis, Missouri. Flower arrange- 
ment and Judging School at the Famous- 
Barr Co. by East Central Region, Garden 
Clubs of Missouri. 

Sept. 24-26. Williamsburg, Va. Fall Meeting of 
the American Rose Society. 

Sept. 26-27. Camden, N. J. Annual Flower Show 
of the Camden Dahlia & Horticultural 
Society. 

Sept. 26-27. Merchantville, N. J. 23rd Annual 
Flower Show of the Camden Dahlia & 
Horticultural Society at the County Vo- 
cational School. 

Oct. 2. Worcester, Mass. Fruit and Vegetable 
Exhibition by Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society at Horticultural Building. 

Oct. 2-3. Upper Montclair, N. J. 4th Annual 
State Flower Show of the Garden Club of 
New Jersey in the Woman’s Club. 





CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis — One of the earliest and 
showiest of all garden lilies. 
3 for $2.00 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials — it 
pronounces all names! 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp, Box H Spokane, Washington 








& HERBS FOR & 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


Nice plants grown in bands ready now. Thyme, basil 
sage, chives, anise, catnip. $1.50 per dozen—check 
with order. The Herb Seed and Piant Mart, Room 
316, 135-39 Northern Bivd., Flushing, N. Y. 

















“SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Oct. 2=5. Tyler, Texas. 10th Annual Texas Rose | 


Festival sponsored by the Texas Rose Fes- 
tival Association. 

Oct. 7. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Auction and Plant 
Sale on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
S. Webster sponsored by the Chestnut Hill 
Garden Club. 

Oct. 9-10. Atlanta, Ga. National African Violet 
Show in the Atlanta Municipal Auditorium 
Annex. 

Oct. 9-11. Boston, Mass. Annual Harvest Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall. 





Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 














THE NEWEST DAFFODILS 


Hermitage Gardens originations are the newest 
and best American grown Daffodils. Most of 
them, as well as many other novelties 
popular varieties, are listed at moderate prices 
in descriptive catalog mailed on request. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 


Rockville R. F.D. 4 Maryland 
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AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
= | Feeders with and without squirrel 

-) gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our forder 
audubon wor kshop 


GLENCOE 






LIN 





BOTTOM PHOTOS 


At left, close-up, showing how the 
cambium and bark heal over a 
properly made and treated cut. 


At right, treating a fresh pruning 
cut with “Bartlett Wound Dress- 
ing,” exclusive with Bartlett Serv- 
ice, to promote healing and pre- 
vent entrance of moisture and 
decoy. 


“——<_: 
The ov Way 


TOP PHOTOS 


At left, pruning is the most spec- 
tacular phase of a Sanitation pro- 
gram, often high up in the tree 
top—but the destruction of debris 
to prevent the spread of disease 
is equally important. 


At right, an experienced dendri- 
cian leaves no stubs when prun- 
ing; instead the cut is absolutely 
flush with the surface. 


i ay the average person, the Bartlett dendrician, high up in the tree tops, is merely prun- 
ing the tree, probably the most familiar and often most spectacular form of tree care. 


Few realize, however, that this pruning is but one part of a carefully planned and scientific 
program of tree sanitation. More than just pruning, tree sanitation is effective as a curative 
measure and as preventative insect and disease control. Tree sanitation embodies the 
removal of dead, diseased and insect-infected parts of the tree; treating the wounds scien- 
tifically; and especially destroying the debris often left behind, which can constitute a 
breeding ground for even more insects and disease. Too, when high up, dead limbs may 
constitute a menace to human life and property as well. 

Included, also, is corrective pruning which, as distinguished from insect and disease con- 
trol, is used to thin branches to allow more light and air; to avoid damage by limbs and 
branches over wires and roofs; to help the tree adapt itself to the conditions under which 
it must grow; and to shape the tree artistically. 

Besides the knowledge of what must be done, the dendrician must know when and how 
to effect it properly. For, improper procedure can often increase an already bad condition. 
This knowledge—what, how, and when—is part of the training of every Bartlett diagnos- 
tician . . . training augmented by the research and facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds. Call upon your Bartlett representative 
forsound advice backed by scientific study and experience. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Peterbero, N. H.; Combi inghom, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsheld, Mess; Denbury, Hertford, New Haven, Stomlord, 
Westport, Conn.; . Islip, K Ai New York, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, S Westbury, White Ploins, 
N. 72 Engloreed, Orange, Poised, N. 2 Chomborsburg, Cynwyd, Peoli, Po.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesdo, Eeston, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.;, 
Marion, ind.; Ports Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. Ve. 














BARTLETT exeenrs 





